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Wormy Chestnut Marlite has wash-and-wear good looks. 
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Marlite Blue Fleece stays like new in spite of moisture. Barnwood Marlite adds rustic charm to any interior. 


Marlite paneling gives you more ways 
to solve any client’s wall problems. 


One wall paneling makes it easy to wash-and-wear finish of baked materials dealer, or write for samples 

be creative. The Idea Paneling— plastic that seals out dirt and stains. and literature to Marlite Division of 

Marlite. This versatile plastic-finished So Marlite paneling is ideal Masonite Corporation, Dept. 260, 

hardboard can be any kind of wall for walls in heavy traffic areas. Or Dover, Ohio 44622. 

your client wants. Bold or pastel where maintenance costs are a 

colors, deep-embossed textures, problem. (Just once-over-lightly with 

authentic woodgrains or tasteful a damp cloth is all the “painting” - 

decorator patterns. Marlite needs.) M 1 t i 
In one on all Marlite is exactly See all the new ideas in Marlite's 2 : ar 1 e 

alike. Every panel has a soilproof, 1970 paneling line at your building masonite — plastic-finished paneling 
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Glaverbel Grey. 
Blocks Out Everything But the View. 


Makes the inside of a building feel as good as the outside looks. 


Glaverbel 


For further information, contact: 
GLAVERBEL (USA) INC., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 


DEVI 


elevators to meet the 
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requirements or contemporary housing design 
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VISTA DEL RIO, Kansas City, Missouri. ARCHITECTS: John Lawrence Daw & As- 
sociates, Architects & Planners, Kansas City. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: J. E 
Dunn Construction Co., Kansas City. Dover Elevators Installed by Dover Elevator 
Co., Kansas City. 


Circle 111 on information card 


Vista del Rio, recipient of Kansas City 
Chapter's ۸.۱.۵۸. Medal of Award, is a 250- 
unit apartment structure built by the Kansas 
City Education Association's Housing 
Foundation, Inc., for occupancy by the re- 
tired teachers of Kansas City. The 20-story 
building includes complete dining, infirmary, 
library, arts-crafts, recreational and activity 
spaces as well as underground parking. 
Dover manufactured the complete vertical 
transportation system, from hoisting equip- 
ment through decorative cabs. Offering 
both electric traction elevators for high-rise 
buildings and Oildraulic? elevators for 
buildings to six stories, Dover has the ca- 
pability to give you the best combination 

of equipment for any building. And Dover 
delivers the engineering assistance you 
require for plans and specifications. Write 
for catalogs, or see Sweet's Files. Dover 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. B-1, 
P. O. Box 2177, Memphis, Tenn. 38102. 

In Canada: Dover/Turnbull. 
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MULTIPLE STATION WASHUP SINKS 

Elkay’s line of multiple station wash sinks has everything. Individual water sav- 
ing controls that shut off automatically. Automatic water temperature control. 
Soap dispensers for foam, powdered, or liquid soap. Wall models with no dirt 
catching floor controls. All in lustrous stainless steel for good appearance, effi- 
ciency, and easy maintenance. No-drip channel rim keeps water in sink—off 
the floor. All models available with conventional fittings or without fittings. 
(Companion Island wash sinks available.) 


rom the ELKAY. family of firsts 
St family of fi 


Model EWTM-4820-F 


New, no-drip channel rim 
with full back keeps floors dry. 


Automatic water temperature 
control with delayed automatic shut-off 
faucet. Soap dispenser included. 


For complete information write for Catalog No. IPC-2 or call Customer Service Dept., 


Area Code 312-681-1880. ELKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2700 S. Seventeenth Ave., Broadview, Ill. 60153 


see our catalog in Sweet's o 
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Carl Koch, FAIA 


Robert Allan Class, AIA 


Talbot Wegg, AIA 


Richard E. Ritz, AIA 


Kenneth E. Johnson 


Anne Hecker 


Robert J. Cowling, ATA 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH TO INDUSTRIALIZED HOUSING....... 37 


—hased on the belief that technology, when 
creatively used, is an architectural tool 


A PIECE OF THE ACTION 46 


The AIA Committee on Professional Consult- 
ants starts program in teamwork guidelines 


FLLW VERSUS THE USA... XN ou 48 


Wright's one and only experience in dealing 
with Uncle Sam, told by one who was involved 


A NEW APPLICATION OF SPRINKLERS... 7 ; : یر ار یا‎ BS 


Used in a highrise structure, it results in sav- 
ings of both space and money 


THE OFFICE ENVIRONMENT PEOPLE PREFER. ie ا‎ gee BERRI ا‎ 56 


Specific answers to what the occupants them- 
selves look for in their working spaces 


ALVAR AALTO-—AN INSPIRATION E aie یراو یی و و‎ Gd RE 59 


work of the architectural giant 


PLASTICS: NEW PILLAR IN CONSTRUCTION? بد اج‎ EOS 


This is one field in which the use of these 
versatile materials is expected to soar 


TOWARD COMPONENT COMPATIBILITY . 70 


Report on a conference on precoordination 
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Main auditorium at the College of Technology in Otaniemi near Helsinki, Finland. By 
Alvar Aalto and his wife Elissa. Photo Ingervo. 
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comment and opinion 


AN ARCHITECT TELLs IT As IT Is: Mountains of words have been, and are being, writ- | 
ten about our changing profession; likewise the Institute itself is going through a period 
of change as it explores new ethics, studies causes behind urban problems, examines 
more realistically the business side of practice and, for the first time in its more than 
100-year history, is engaged in an advertising campaign. Most architects, however, litter 
up their reports, their papers and their speeches with a lot of gobbledygook and clichés. 
But once in a while an architect addresses his colleagues so succinctly and clearly that 
even the layman understands. Such was the case when Thomas A. Bullock, ATA, talked 
before the East Kentucky Chapter AIA last year. To the Houston architect, a partner 
in Caudill Rowlett Scott, all this change means: 

1, That the AIA should not be a trade union or social club. Instead, the pro- 
fession must be made up of individual architects practicing mostly together in small 
and large teams, dedicated to solving problems in a creative way, developing capa- 
bilities unmatched by other professions, and based on very expert research and work, 
whether urban studies, building types, programming, planning or computers. 

2. That architectural firms are not alike, never have been and will be less alike 
in the future. The AIA standard documents were never intended to imply a standard 
architect. Instead, I believe we should stress our differences and broaden the profes- 
sion by encouraging more practitioners to extend their skills into new areas of prac- 
tice. There is strength in diversity. 

3. That individual practitioners must invest in research and development to increase 
their skills—and to survive. 

4. That we must communicate the knowledge gained by new experience to others. 
An openness in practice would strengthen the total profession. 

5. That no more is the urban field an "if" concern to architects. It IS our con- 
cern, both the large and small city. 

6. That we will develop the skill to manage time and money as well as we have 
developed skill in design. 

7. That, due to changes in our society and the world, the process of solving 
problems will become as important as the solution itself. No longer can we be leaders 
in the art of preconceived design solutions—solutions arrived at before analysis is 
made as to whether the project is to be executed or not. In the future, the evaluation 
of a completed project will not only take into account what is built, how it looks at a 
given time, how fine a structure it is but, more importantly, what effect it has. (My 
partner, Herb Paseur, is convinced of this and says the architectural profession should 
be in the business of developing a process rather than a product.) 

8. That, as our clients are demanding more and better service, so are our students. 
There is no way the architect can abdicate his obligation to educating architects. This 
must be our first priority, even before continuing education. There must be a way to 
transmit techniques of changing practice to the architectural schools. There must be as 
much emphasis placed on technology, process, programming, management and systems 
approach as has been—and still is—devoted to design. As much as we want to shout that 
design is everything, it is really only one part of it. There must be teachers with experi- 
ence and ability in these other parts to match the expertise in the design laboratories. 

Tom Bullock's eight points make sense in our book. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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NEXT MONTH 


“For architects and facilities planners, the 
two-year college offers problems and chal- 
lenges that, if not unique, are certainly dif- 
ferent. In few other sectors of higher educa- 
tion do you find whole campuses and even 
multicampuses being planned and developed 
in one full swoop, often within the space of 
months rather than years.” So writes Edmund 
J. Gleazer Jr. executive director of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, in 
the March issue. His review of this exploding 
movement is accompanied by plans and photo- 
graphs of the winning projects in the initial 
Community and Junior College Design 
Awards program, of which the Institute is one 
of the sponsors. 

It's Expo time—March 15 is the opening 
date—and the first to be held in Asia is sited 
in the rolling Senri Hills near Osaka, just three 
hours away from Tokyo by superexpress. 
Kenzo Tange has used the grounds as a sort of 
laboratory to experiment with new concepts in 
city planning. What is in store for fair-goers is 
suggested by a portfolio of models and con- 
struction shots. 

Also next month: a professor of city and 
regional planning takes a good hard look at 
low cost residential real estate as he debunks 
"The Myth of the Slumlord"; a California 
architect describes, step by step, his office's 
“design system" for producing contract draw- 
ings, thereby eliminating to a great extent the 
archaic practice of redrawing identical ele- 
ments for site plans and buildings; and the 
package deal is explained and explored 
in a brief piece reprinted from the Australian 
magazine Architect. 


ASIDES 


The article in this issue entitled “The Office 
Environment People Prefer" points up to the 
ever-growing importance of the behavioral 
scientist in the field of architecture and in- 
terior design. The study on which its contents 
is based was carried out by Dr. Lawrence 
Wheeler who has undertaken many psycho- 
logical investigations for Ewing Miller Asso- 
ciates, an architectural-planning-engineering 
firm of which he is an associate. 

The office in Terre Haute, Indiana, has had, 
for the past nine years, a continuing program 
of behavioral research to implement and im- 
prove its design decisions. Here is one example 
cited by Dr. Wheeler: 

"An early problem concerned the complex 
office operations in a set of trucking-company 
terminals. Several were to be built, and the 
different managers, having different back- 
grounds in the trucking industry, each wanted 
a considerably different type of office ar- 
rangement. Our position was that the job func- 
tions in the offices of all the terminals were 
probably substantially similar and that there 
should, therefore, be an optimum office de- 
sign applicable to all. 

"On this basis, we undertook systems 
analysis in terms of flow of communication 
among the various job functions in several 


| trucking offices. We were able to show that 


despite differences in management style, there 
was an important degree of similarity among 
the operations of the offices we studied." [Û] 


SCO! VVALL 


Now available in both marble and aggregate 


L414 PRACTICAL MAX LENGTH 


The new Scotwall, first introduced with marble veneer, is now 
also available with virtually any kind of aggregate facing. The 
asbestos-portland cement substrate is the same in both cases. The 
Scotwall panel is a lightweight, moisture-proof, unit of great 
strength and remarkable versatility. It recommends itself for 


interior and exterior walls; large soffits and ceiling panels; multi- 
faced fin panels; free-standing partitions; screens; fasciae; i 
spandrels and a lot more. It's light to ship, quick to install, and the G g MI bl 
in-place cost can be under that of less desirable materials. May eor la ar e 


it? 
we tell you more about it? Mice. eR Company 


IN STONE PRODUCTS 
11 PRYOR STREET, S.W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30303 
A subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 


MARBLE 
COAST-TO-COAST CONSULTING SERVICE — Our engineers stand ready to assist you any time anywhere on any project involving ET ا‎ or 
marble or limestone. A phone call will put one of our men across the desk from you in a matter of hours. Phone 404/688-2861. ER AMERICA 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE NEW SCOTWALL BROCHURE 
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JURY OF AWARDS 


Rex Whitaker Allen, FAIA 
President, American Institute of Architects 


Harry C. Simrall, P.E. 
President, National Society of Professional Engineers 


Thomas M. Niles 
President, American Society of Civil Engineers 


Louis A. Rossetti, AIA 
Rossetti Associates Incorporated 


Norman H. McMurrich, FRAIC 
Somerville, McMurrich & Oxley 


Purpose of the PCI Annual Awards Program is to recognize ex- 
cellence in design using precast and/or prestressed concrete. 


Attention in judging will be given to the use of precast and/or 
prestressed concrete to achieve aesthetic expression, function 
and economy. Importance is placed on the use of the structural 
system as an expression of design intent and to enhance the 
function of the project. 


Interesting methods of systems integration will also be recog- 
nized as will ingenuity in the use of materials, methods and 
equipment to reach an outstanding solution. 


Bridges will be judged as a separate category. 


Any kind or type of structure in the United States or Canada 
using precast and/or prestressed concrete may be entered. Struc- 
tures completed within the last three years, or those that are 
substantially completed now, are eligible for this year's program. 


Because of broad diversity in the nature of problems offered to 
architects and engineers, no first place Award will be made, but 
all Awards will express equivalent recognition of a high level of 
excellence. 


ELIGIBILITY: The Awards Program is open to all registered archi- 


a AL وژسسسچچوویلیوسسسسوِجسعہی‎ 


These PCI Active Members 


CONNECTICUT Allied Building Systems, Inc., 
Manchester + Blakeslee Prestress, Div. of C. W. Blakeslee 


will be glad to give 
you complete details on the 
PCI Annual Awards Program: 


ALABAMA Riverside Prestress Concrete Products, 
Lincoln * Southern Prestressed Concrete, Inc, Mont- 
gomery, Huntsville 


ARIZONA Arizona Sand & Rock Company, Phoenix 
* United-Metro Materials & Concrete Co., Inc., Phoenix 


ARKANSAS F.S Prestress, Inc, Hampton 


CALIFORNIA Atlas Prestressing Corp., Panorama 
City : Basalt Rock Co., Inc., Napa » Castcon, Inc., Rich- 
mond + Delta Prestress Concrete, Inc, Sacramento o 
Harbor Precast Company, Long Beach + Hydro Conduit 
Corporation, Santa Ana + Interpace Corp., Pomona * Ben 
C. Gerwick Co. Div, of Santa Fe-Pomeroy, Inc., San 
Francisco, Petaluma « Rockwin Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Santa Fe Springs * Stressteel Corp., Western Div., Union 
City + VSL Corporation, Los Gatos + Western Concrete 
Structures, Inc., Gardena 


COLORADO American Stress Wire Corp., Engle- 
wood e Flatiron Prestress, Inc., Boulder + Mack Precast 
Products Co., Adams City ٠ Prestressed Concrete of 
Colorado, Inc., Denver + Rocky Mountain Prestress, Inc., 
Englewood + Southern Colorado Prestress Co., Colorado 
Springs + Stresscon Corp., Colorado Springs 
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& Sons, Inc., New Haven 


FLORIDA Capitol Prestress Co., Jacksonville « Dura- 
Stress, Inc, pon! * Florida Prestressed Concrete Co., 
Inc., Tampa, Winter Park ۰ Hughes Supply, Inc, Orlando 
* Juno Prestressors, Div. of Cleary Bros, Construction Co., 
West Palm Beach « Meekins Bamman Prestress, Inc., 
Hallandale « Pre-Cast Industries, inc., Miami » Prestressed 
Concrete, Inc., Lakeland » Southern Prestressed Concrete, 
Inc., Pensacola, Tallahassee + Stresscon Div., Maule 
Industries, Miami 

GEORGIA Atlanta Structural Concrete Company, 
Atlanta, Powder Springs ۰ Concrete Materials of Georgia, 
Inc., Forest Park ۰ Macon Prestressed Concrete Co., 
Macon, Jonesboro 

HAWAII Dillingham Precast, Honolulu + H C & D, Ltd., 
Honolulu * United Pacific Concrete, Div. United Concrete 
Pipe Corp., Honolulu 


IDAHO Ready-To-Pour Concrete Co., Boise, Idaho Falls 


ILLINOIS Balco Systems Building, A Div. of M. A. 
Lombard & Son, Alsip « Conesco-Midcontinent, Inc, 
Brookfield + Inland Ryerson Construction Products Com- 
pany, Chicago + Midwest Concrete Products Co., Franklin 
Park + Midwest Prestressed Concrete Co., Springfield, 
Rochelle « Precast Building Sections, Inc., Chicago * St 
Louis Flexicore, Inc., East St. Louis » Spancrete of Illinois, 
Inc., Crystal Lake 


INDIANA American Precast Concrete, Inc., Indian 


You are invited to enter i / / € 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


awards program 


tects and engineers practicing professionally, and government 
agencies, in the United States, its possessions, and Canada, ex- 
cept Directors of PCI and all Active Members and their em- 
ployees. 


SUBMISSION OF ENTRIES: Entries must be made by the de- 
signer of record. An entry shall consist of the following: 


1. The first page of the entry will be a “fact sheet" stating the 
following: 

A. Type of project. 

B. Size in total square footage, or in the case of bridges — 
the length. 

C. Number and dimensions of precast components and pre- 
stressed components (and whether the latter are preten- 
sioned or post-tensioned). 

D. Special design features you wish emphasized for the pur- 
poses of judging. 

E. Date structure was completed or is scheduled for com- 
pletion. 


2. Concise description outlining the advantages achieved by the 
precast or prestressed concrete, typed on 8'/2" x 11" sheets. 


MARYLAND Biltimore Concrete Plank Corp., Balti- 


apolis « Calumet Flexicore Corp., Hammond « Construction 
Products Corp., Lafayette + General Dredging Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne ۰ Kuert Concrete, Inc., South Bend + Yost 
Companies, Inc., Decatur 


IOWA A & M Prestress, Inc., Clear Lake + Midwest 
Concrete Industries, West Des Moines + Prestressed Con 
crete of lowa, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, lowa Falls, 
Granger * C. W. Shirey Co., Waterloo ۰ Wilson Concrete 
Co., Red Oak 


KANSAS Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Newton + Wilson 
Concrete Co., Kansas City 


KENTUCKY Bluegrass Art Cast, Inc, Lexington + 
Dolt & Dew, Inc., Louisville + Kentucky Prestressed Con- 
crete, Inc, Lexington » Precision Prestressed Products 
Co., Inc., Henderson + Reliance Universal Inc., Melbourne 


LOUISIANA Belden Concrete Products, Div. of 
Rockwin Corp., Metairie, New Orleans ٭‎ F-S Prestress, 
inc., Shreveport * Louisiana Concrete Products, Inc., 
Baton Rouge ٭‎ Louisiana Industries, New Orleans « Mid- 
State Prestressed Concrete Co., Alexandria « Prestressed 
Concrete Products Co., Inc., Mandeville 


more, Odenton, White Marsh ٭‎ Concrete Structures of 
Maryland, Inc., Davidsonville « Inland Ryerson Construc- 
tion Products Co., Baltimore + Laurel Concrete Products, 
Inc., Laurel + Strescon Industries, Inc., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS Northeast Concrete 
Products Div., New England Concrete Pipe Corp., Newton 
e San-Vel Concrete Corporation, Littleton * Unistress 
Corp., Pittsfield « Universal Prestressed Concrete Co., 
Inc., Plympton 


MICHIGAN American Prestressed Concrete, Inc, 
Centerline ۰ Precast Schokbeton, Inc., Kalamazoo » Price 
Brothers Co., Livonia * Superior Products Company, 
Detroit, Southfield 


MINNESOTA Babcock Co., Kasota * Bladholm Bros., 

Osseo * The Cretex Companies, Inc., Elk River + Molin 

Concrete Products Co., St Paul + North Star Concrete Co. 

Mankato + Prestressed Concrete, Inc, St. Paul « Span- 

IM Midwest Co., Osseo + Wells Concrete Products Co., 
elis 


MISSISSIPPI F-S Prestress, Inc 
Jackson Ready-Mix Concrete, Jackson 


Hattiesburg * 


MISSOURI R. W. Murray Co, St Louis + Wilson 


Concrete Company, St. Louis 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Name 
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=a ono am. 


S/TRUCTURAL 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


Gentlemen: | plan to enter the 1970 
PCI Awards Program. Send me illustrated review 
of past PCI Award winning structures. 


Firm. 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


96909090999900099999999990099999999090099*99992*999 


3. A minimum of two 8" x 10" photographs and two 35mm color 
slides of the completed or substantially completed structure. De- 
tailed photographs, plans, perspective drawings, or large scale 
details if considered significant by the entrant. 


4. Design computations and specifications if they show to a 
greater extent the design aspects of the entry. 


5. Anonymity of entries will be preserved throughout the judg- 
ing. A sheet giving the proper name of entry, type of structure 
and location, names and addresses of architect, engineer, and 
owner, and the date of completion shall be sealed in an enve- 
lope affixed to inside back cover of the entry. 


All the above to be bound in ring or other type binder, approxi- 
mately 10" x 12". Entries to be received not later than July 1, 
1970, at the Prestressed Concrete Institute, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD: Notification of Awards to entrants 
will be made as soon as practicable after judging is completed. 


OWNERSHIP AND PUBLICATION OF ENTRIES: All entries 
and all material submitted with entries shall become the sole 
property of PCI. 


NEBRASKA Ideal Concrete Products Co., Omaha + 
Nebraska Pri Concrete Co., Lincoln « Wilson Con- 


'estressed Builders Su 
crete Co., Omaha, Grand Island 


Co., Cleveland + Concrete Masonry Corp. 
ria * Great Lakes Structural Concrete Produc! 


* Permacrete Products Corp., Columbus + Price Brothers 


compen , Kent, Carlisle + Reliance Uni- 

NEW JERSEY Camden Lime Co., Flexicore Div., | versal, inc, Columbus + Tobasco Prestressed Concrete 

Camden + The fv Corp., Berlin + Edward Campbell | Co., Cincinnati 

Co. Div., Vineland + Prefabricated Concrete, Inc. Farm- | OKLAHOMA Hydro Conduit Corporation, Ada + 

Nim Thomas Concrete ۲ Co., Oklahoma City  Strescon, 
nc., Tulsa 


NEW MEXICO Hydro Conduit Corporation, Albu- 
querque «Prestressed Concrete Products, Inc., Albuquerque 


$99958522848995499099524952242492599924959909*949249924000284509896458422849808580924000099290292420990809040999999999999999999929*92*999 


SOUTH DAKOTA South Dakota Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co., Div. of The Cretex Companies, Inc., Rapid City 


TENNESSEE Breeko Industries, Nashville, Frank- 
lin + Construction Products, Inc., Jackson » Dixie Concrete 
Pipe Co., Inc., Nashville + Hermitage Concrete Pipe Co., 
Knoxville + Old Hickory Concrete Pipe Co., Bristol « Shelby 


OHIO Cleveland Precast Concrete, Div. Cleveland 
Toledo 


Precasting 
Co., Inc., Knoxville 


TEXAS Atlas Prestressing Corp, Dallas * Atlas 
Structural Concrete, Inc., El Paso, Odessa + Baass Con- 
crete Co., Victoria « Crowe-Guide Prestressed Concrete Co., 
Amarillo ۰ Flexicore of Texas, Inc., Houston + The Prescon 
Corp., Corpus Christi, San Antonio * Span, Inc., Dallas ٭‎ 


OREGON Empire Prestress, Inc, Portland + Morse 
Bros., Inc., Harrisburg + Ross Island Sand & Gravel Co., 


© COO EO EE EEEEOEOEHSE SESE رر رر ہر‎ 


Since one of the purposes of the PCI Awards Program is to en- 
courage new and advanced architectural and engineering ap- 
proaches in the use of precast or prestressed concrete, the 
Prestressed Concrete Institute shall have the right to make all 
entries and all material submitted with the entries available 
through publication and dissemination editorially, or in adver- 
tisements in its own or other publications. This shall include the 
right to publish photographs and names of any and all Award 
recipients without compensation. 


The decision of the Jury of Awards shall be final. 


By taking part in the program, the contestant agrees that he or 
she shall have no claim against the Jury of Awards or any mem- 
ber thereof, or the Prestressed Concrete Institute or its individual 
members. 


Address all communications 
concerning this 
Awards Program to: 


Prestressed Concrete Institute 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 W 


WISCONSIN Concrete Research, Inc., Waukesha + 
Ouwe Precast Concrete Products, Inc, Oshkosh + Eau 
Claire Prestress Div. of Fehr Concrete Products Co., Inc., 
Eau Claire « Hufschmidt Engineering Company, Sussex, 
Menonee Falis, Janesville + F. Hurlbut Co., Green Bay ° 
J. W. Peters & Sons, Inc, Burlington + Prestressed Con- 
crete Products Corp., Verona ٠ Spancrete Machinery Corp., 


Corporation, Memphis + Southern Cast Stone | Milwaukee « Spancrete, Inc., Valders 


CANADA Alberta: Con-Force Ltd., Calgary, Edmon- 
ton + Perma Crete Precast Concrete Products Ltd., 
Edmonton < Stoy Concrete Products, Ltd., Calgary + 
British Columbia: Bordingnon Masonry Ltd, Vancouver 
e Pacific Prestress Ltd., Richmond + Superior Concrete 


NEW YORK Clearview Concrete Pipe Corp., Deer 
Park + Eastern Stress Wire Corp., Rochester + Freyssinet 
Co., Inc., New York City « Frontier Stone Products, Inc., 
De * National Prestress, Inc, Corona + Winkrete 
Pre-Cast Corporation, Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA Arnold Stone Co., Greens- 
boro ٭‎ Concrete Materials, Inc, Charlotte + N C Products 
Corp., Raleigh, New Bern, Durham » Piedmont Construc- 
tion Company, Winston-Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA North Dakota Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co., Div. of The Cretex Companies, Inc., Bismarck 
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PENNSYLVANIA Dickerson Structural Concrete 
Corp., Merge rar igsville « Eastern Prestressed Con- 
crete Corp., Hatfield + New Enterprise Stone & Lime Co., 
inc., New Enterprise ۰ Nitterhouse Concrete Products, Ine., 
Chambersburg ۰ Pottstown Newcrete Products, Inc., Potts- 
town « Schuylkill Products, Inc, Cressona + Strescon 
Industries, Inc, Morrisville ۰ Stressteel Corporation, 
Wilkes-Barre 


RHODE ISLAND Durastone Flexicore Corp., 
Lincoln 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Greenville Concrete Com- 
pany, inc, Greenville ٭‎ Pre-Stress Concrete Co., Inc., 
Charleston ٭‎ Tíndall Concrete Pipe Co., Spartanburg ¢ 
W & B Prestressed Concrete, Inc, Columbia 


Texas Industries, Inc., Arlington, Houston * Trinity Con- 
crete Products Company, Dallas, Houston + Wolco Corp., 
San Antonio 


UTAH Otto Buehner & Co., Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA Atlas Prestressing Corp, Alexandria + 
Concrete Structures, Inc. Richmond ۰ Shockey Bros., 
inc., Winchester + Southern Block & Pipe Corp., Norfolk 


WASHINGTON Associated Sand & Gravel Co., 
Everett « Central Premix Concrete Co., Spokane + Concrete 
Technology Corp., Tacoma « Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
inc., Seattle = Olympian Stone Co., Inc., Redmond 
* VSL Corp., Seattle 


Products Lid, North Vancouver + Manitoba: Con-Force 
Ltd., Winnipeg ۰ Supercrete Ltd, St Boniface + New 
Brunswick: Joseph A. Likely Ltd., St. John ٭‎ Strescon 
Ltd., St. John * Newfoundland: Lundrigans Ltd., Corner 
Brook, St. Johns + Nova Scotia: Pyramid Structural Con- 
crete Ltd, Div. of L. E. Shaw Ltd, Halifax + Ontario: 
A.B.C. Structural Concrete Lid, Brampton + Artex Precast 
Limited, Richmond Hill ٭‎ Beer Precast Concrete Lid, 
Scarborough ٭‎ Pre-Con Murray Limited, Toronto « 

Sandrin Precast Ltd., Weston * Schell Industries Limited, 
Woodstock « Wilson Concrete Products Limited, Belleville 
* Quebec: Francon Limitee, Montreal + Monarch Stone 
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AIA's 1970 Gold Medalist Fuller Goes ‘One Step Beyond’ His Geodesic Domes 


When R. Buckminster Fuller receives the 
AIA’s Gold Medal at its Boston convention 
this June, he will become the first nonarchi- 
tect to be honored with the Institute’s highest 
award. He already holds honorary member- 
ships in the AIA and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Fuller, who as a scientist, engineer, lec- 
turer and author is the recipient of 20 hon- 
orary doctoral degrees ranging from humane 
letters to architectural engineering, designed 
the highly acclaimed US Pavilion for Expo 67 
(AIA Honor Award, '68) and 10,000 other 
geodesic domes which haye been built in 50 
countries around the globe. He presently is 
involved in the construction of a new massive 
cübe—which he calls “one step beyond" the 
geodesics—for the South Carolina Tri-centen- 
nial, due to open in Greenville this April. 

Formally known as the Piedmont Center, 
the huge structure which is taking form on 
the summit of Roper Mountain is basically a 
cube standing on one end. Inside are five ter- 
raced slabs which depict, through a series of 


dramatic juxtapositions, the story of South 
Carolina, “now and beyond.” 

The exhibition itself is the work of Kissi- 
loff & Wimmershoff, Inc., a New York indus- 
trial design firm also in charge of implement- 
ing the pavilion’s theme throughout. 


| 


AST 


Fuller's terraced slabs within massive cube. 


VISTA Architects and Planners Seen 
As Staff Aids to Design Centers 


The Chicago convention saw the launching 
of a number of AIA activities that, taken en 
masse, have been called the professional re- 
sponsibility program. One of the major budget 
items set up for the 1970 program was the 
allocation of $30,000 to provide materials, 
promote and raise money for community de- 
sign centers. 

What is a community design center? It is 
any place—unused ghetto storefront or AIA 
chapter office meeting room—where people 
concerned with their neighborhood but who 
are too poor to hire an architect may go for 
"architectural aid." Such help is offered to in- 
dividuals, groups or communities in nearly 
the same sense as lawyers offer legal aid. 

There are two types of community design 
centers: those that are endemic to the par- 
ticular area, growing up from within the 
neighborhood itself, and those of an extrinsic 
nature which are staffed by professional and 
student volunteers from outside. 

A great deal of the AIA effort directed to- 
ward CDC includes the matching of avail- 
able help with cities that need it most. Under 
the direction of 24-year-old Steve Cram, an 
ex-Veterans in Service to America volunteer, 
three groups—students, practicing and retired 
architects, and other professionals in the de- 
sign fields—are being recruited to join VISTA 
and will be funneled where needed most. 

The AIA effort will focus on recruitment 
of recent architectural graduates. 


Washington Studies Britain's 


Low-Rise System as Solution to Slum Problem 
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Can a British housing scheme be transplanted 
in the nation's capital to help rebuild its 
slums? An answer to that question is being 
sought by the Architects’ Coalition, a consor- 
tium formed by two District of Columbia 
firms—one white and one black—and a third 
from England under a $15,000 Ford Founda- 
tion grant awarded by the Reconstruction 
and Development Corporation. 

The Washington firms of Brown-Wright- 
Mano and Sulton & Campbell, which already 
have underway a project employing a new 
concept in mixed-income, federally financed 
housing developments, have joined with Hig- 
gins, Ney & Partners of London, a firm that 
has been successfully rebuilding deteriorated 
sections in its home base. 

The funds will be spent to determine the 
cost of reproducing a "high-deck" housing 
project in the District, including a comparison 
of costs, building codes and community ac- 
ceptance in the two countries. 

Developed by H. Cassius Higgins of the 
London firm, the basic plan of the high-deck 
scheme is keyed to a raised plaza between 
two rows of apartment housing, with parking 
underneath. On the street side there would be 
two-story apartments with front doors slightly 
below grade; over them would be two more 
floors of apartments but with their front doors 
opening on the plaza. 

The project is planned to be built in stages 
so that a minimum of moving is required 
among the residents. An area may be “‘infil- 
trated” by new housing gradually. 

continued on page 14 


But we took them. 

We evaluated Henry 

Dreyfuss’ anthropology 

study to be knowledgeable of 

every move of the human figure. 
Because we weren't 

designing just any bathroom seat. 

We were designing the first 

bathroom seat for the physically 
handicapped. We tested for support 
strength, long-lasting usage, and 
portability. In fact, we tested for 
2¥2 years and added our own 
research and engineering skills. 

The result? The simplest, most 

functional and durable self-aid 

` bathroom seat ever engineered, 

Sheltering Arms®. 

i Sheltering Arms, providing 
self-help and safety in the 
bathroom for elderly, infirmed, 
paralytic, post-operative and other 
physically handicapped persons. 

Modern and hygienic, 

Sheltering Arms is built to scien- 

tifically determined specifications. 

It assures a safe grip for standing, sitting or rising and easily 

rotates up to the urinal position. 

Completely unified to a hi-impact solid plastic seat, it installs 
quickly to any manufacturer's closet and can be transferred 
cenveniently from bathroom to bathroom. Models are available 
to fit wall hung or floor mounted types—either flush valve or 
tank operated in the correct height and arm widths for every 
specific installation. 

Sheltering Arms. The original and foremost device for 
every type of user in a hospital, nursing home and public 
building installation. 

Op By people who think that the unnecessary can be 


^4 Pretty important. 
e 


Columbus, Miss., Chicago, New York, Washington, D.C. 
San Francisco, Toronto, Paris 
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So you'll never again have to rely on sc attered 
sources to get everything you need in wash 
room equipment 

Instead, you can now specify on a convenient 
time-saving systems basis 

Everything from washfixtures. 

And showers 

To contemporary design-coordinated wash- 
room accessories 

Bradley's bright ideas for plumbing fixtures 
and accessories are just about all you'll ever 
need or want. From a single source. 


bright ideas. 
For just one reason. 


And they're built the only way we know how 
to build things. To last 

For example, the Cole valve mechanisms on 
our Bradpack wash centers are designed 
never to leak. Or wear out. Ever. 

Bradley. The washroom systems specialists 
with the most complete line of washroom fix- 
tures and accessories. 

For just one reason 

Só you can eliminate a lot of needless bother 
by selecting your equipment on a convenient, 
time-saving systems basis. 


Leader in Washroom Fixlures and Accessories 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
9109 Fountain Boulevard 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 53051 
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High-deck housing was first built in a re- 
developed portion of London where a proto- 
type for 34 families was completed in the 
spring of 1968, and that complex is now 
housing 120 more families. The units may be 
one or two stories and may have any num- 
ber of bedrooms. 

“This design system allows a wide poten- 
tial in density range and is particularly adapt- 
able for deteriorated townhouse sections of 
American cities,” comments Higgins, who 
currently is filling the chair of director of the 
Center of Housing and Social Environment 
at the University of Virginia. 

“It is possible to house 330 persons per 
acre and still leave an allowance for roads, 


sidewalks, shops, meeting rooms, day-care 
centers and stores," Higgins continues. “The 
advantages of ‘repeat construction,’ normally 
associated with high buildings, can be utilized 
also in the less costly low-rise construction.” 

Meanwhile, Capitol View Plaza, by the 
two Washington architectural firms, is com- 
ing out of the ground in the northeast part of 
the District. It will ultimately furnish homes 
for 2,000 persons of low and moderate in- 
come levels. 

Joseph Burstein, assistant counsel for the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, calls Capitol View “the only compre- 
hensively planned development in the coun- 
try that combines the various HUD programs 
to create a mixed economic-level, home-own- 
ership and rental complex. It includes within 


Concentrate Responsibility... 


specify Sedgwick 
Dumb Waiters 


1 
Dumb Waiter Doors! 


When you select a Sedgwick Dumb Waiter, 
you get a completely integrated installation — 
including dumb waiter doors — designed, en- 
gineered, manufactured and installed by Sedg- 
wick. 

This places the responsibility for the entire 
installation in the hands of one supplier — cut- 
ting in half the red tape, contracts and ap- 
provals, and eliminating your coordination of 
door and dumb waiter design and erection. 
Furthermore, all equipment is shipped at the 
same time, saving shipping and handling costs. 
The same mechanics install both doors and 
dumb waiters. 

Sedgwick Dumb Waiters and Doors are 
available in a complete range of modern, im- 
proved types and standard sizes that can be 
adapted to fit requirements exactly, 


Doors are manufactured in bi-parting, slide- 
up, slide-down or hinged arrangement. Also 
access and clean-out doors, ( Underwriters’ 
Labelled where required.) Send today for 
complete literature and specifications. 


See standard specifications and layouts in SWEETS 


[m 


P.0. Box 630A, Poughkeepsie, New York 12602 
NATIONWIDE REPRESENTATION 


Other Sedgwick Products 


* SIDEWALK ELEVATORS 
* FREIGHT WAITERS 

* RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 
* STAIR CHAIRS? 
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it public housing for the elderly, public hous- 
ing for home ownership (for the first time in 
Washington) and subsidized moderate in- 
come housing under FHA 221 (D)(3)." 

When completed, the project also will in- 
clude a shopping center, a school containing 
40,000 square feet of continuous space on the 
shopping plaza level in an apartment building, 
playground areas and other neighborhood 
facilities. 


Gulledge Gets Bigger Role in Housing 
Production as HUD Revamps Itself 


With the announcement of a major organiza- 
tional overhaul of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Secretary 
George Romney has moved to streamline 
management and boost productivity by the 
combining of related functions and the decen- 
tralization of responsibilities. 

Of particular significance to the architec- 
tural profession is the establishment of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Housing Production, a post 


HUD Initiates Newsletter 


A biweekly publication called the 
Newsletter has been issued by HUD, 
reporting on events in the housing and 
urban fields. It is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, at a subscription rate of 
$2.50 per year; foreign, $3.25. 


which has gone to Eugene A. Gulledge who 
recently became FHA Commissioner and As- 
sistant Secretary for Mortgage Credit. 

Gulledge, former president of the National 
Association of Home Builders, continues as 
FHA Commissioner in addition to his new 
position, 

In a message to HUD's employees, Rom- 
ney noted that the present departmental struc- 
ture promotes a general lack of cohesiveness 
and efficiency by its arrangement of relatively 
restricted, and many times isolated, program 
areas. HUD'S structure “reflects an accumula- 
tion of separate bureaucracies, created by in- 
dependent legislative enactments over the 
years, rather than the well-planned functional 
alignments,” Romney said, adding, “Our task 
is not to reorganize, but to organize for the 
first time." 

Major responsibilities grouped at the higher 
echelon, besides housing production, are met- 
ropolitan planning and development pro- 
grams; upgrading of the model cities pro- 
gram; and urban renewal and housing man- 
agement programs. 

A number of HUD field offices will be es- 
tablished under the jurisdiction of regional 
offices, the number and area of these field 
offices to be determined by such variables as 
available work force, volume of workload 
and the need to assure continuity of ongoing 
programs. 

Some Federal Housing Administration in- 
suring offices will become part of the area fa- 
cilities, and those not incorporated into area 
offices will continue to carry out present 

continued on page 22 


Offices: Sarah Coventry, Inc., Newark, New York. Architects: Sherman and Sherman, Newark, New York. 


A hardware consultant worked here... 


and you see his handiwork in a very well equipped doorway. Note 
particularly the LCN Smoothee* Closers mounted on the top jamb, and 
finished to match the architectural metal. The “Smoothee” in this 
position is completely out of the doorway, has adjustable back check 
and spring power, and permits the easy door opening for which 

LCN has always been noted. LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356. 
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The drinking fountain that looks 
better than a drinking fountain. 


Your design ideas are invaluable... protect them! The Haws Model 30 
outdoor drinking fountain harmonizes with your creation . . . merges 
proudly into the total scene... 

See it now—a carefully sculpted column of vibrant stone in three con- 
venient heights and two appealing finishes . . . special colors, also. 
And, see it ‘‘then'’—years hence—unscathed by the ravages of weather 
or vandalism! Imbedded steel rods reinforce Model 30, and all of its 
parts are lifetime vandal-proof locked into position. Full freeze-proofing 
is available. The drinking fountain that looks better . . . Haws exclusive 
Model 30 in vivid stone! Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 1435 Fourth 
Street, Berkeley, California 94710. 


Since 1909 


E E 


E 
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Cor-Ten ۷۷ 


For information on bare USS COR-TEN Steel, the 
original weathering steel, contact a USS Construction 
Marketing Representative through the nearest USS 
sales office, check your Sweet's Architectural File, or 
write to United States Steel, Box 86, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15230. USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 


اون دس SS a‏ یا ا 
پا رت ین 


^il 1 ا‎ Vs | ۸ Pi à 
THE MILLER OUTDOOR THEATRE, HOUSTON, TEXAS * ARCHITECT: EUGENE WERLIN & ASSOC., HOUSTON, TEXAS + STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: 
WALTER P. MOORE & ASSOC., HOUSTON, TEXAS * GENERAL CONTRACTOR: SPAW, GLASS INC., HOUSTON, TEXAS « STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATOR & 
RECTOR: AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION OF UNITED STATES STEEL * PANEL AND DECK FABRICATOR & ERECTOR: H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PUNISHMENT 


ALL DAY LONG! 


Where abuse is constant, 
Dor-O-Matic door closers can 
take it day after day, year 
after year. Controlled opening 
and closing protects both 
doors and walls from damage 
— and cuts maintenance 
costs. Concealed in floor or 
overhead, all controls are 
built in but are not visible. 


Write for catalog 
giving complete information 


Controls are there — yet this is all you see! 


DOR-O-MATIC Division of Republic Industries, Inc. 


7352 West Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60656 


England: Dor-O-Matic G.B. Ltd., Ramsey Rd., Sydenham Industrial Estate, Leamington Spa 
Canada: Dor-O-Matic of Canada, Toronto 
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functions but will be placed under jurisdic- 
tion of regional offices. 

The new field structure will be adjusted 
to the impending changeover from seven to 
ten regional offices. 

The new organization of the Washington 
headquarters will be completed within a 
month or two. 

In the field, the new regional offices and 
an initial group of HUD offices will be put 
into operation by September, with additional 
area Offices being added later. 


Broadcast Journalists Are Honored 
With Silver Sculpture by Kahn 


Winners of the new Alfred I. duPont-Colum- 
bia University Awards in Broadcast Journal- 
ism are the possessors of a silver sculpture de- 
signed by Louis I. Kahn, FAIA, with artist 
Stephanie Scuris as his collaborator. 

In describing the design, Kahn says in 
part: “The surface of the scroll has imprinted 
on it hands in offering. The tie cube is slightly 
bigger than the diameter of the scroll which 
affords a base allowing the scroll to lift 


Louis Kahn's 12-inch long silver sculpture. 


slightly above the surface upon which it rests 
in its horizontal and receiving position.” 

“On the cube embracing the stamp of the 
award is the following etched statement of 
Edward R. Murrow: ‘This instrument can 
teach, it can illuminate; yes, it can even in- 
spire. But it can do so only to the extent that 
humans are determined to use it to those ends. 
Otherwise, it is merely lights and wires in a 
box.’ " 

Among Kahn’s latest commissions is the 
Paul Mellon Center for British Art and Brit- 
ish Studies at Yale University, for which con- 
struction will begin in the spring of 1971, It 
will form the most comprehensive center of 
British culture outside the British Isles. 

The Philadelphia-based architect also is the 
subject of the 26th publication in the Archi- 
tecture at Rice series entitled Louis I. Kahn: 
Talks with Students (Rice University, 1969). 


Virginia's Architectural Students Find 
More Than Classrooms in New Home 


As students at the University of Virginia's 
Schooi of Architecture get settled in their new 
building, they anticipate a chance to em- 
phasize practice as well as theory. For one 


| thing, they will have the use of a tunnel to 
| test the abilities of their models to withstand 


wind. 

The students will even be able to mix their 
own concrete and control the heating sys- 
tem as they gain practical experience with 
materials and methods. 

Probably the most sophisticated rooms in 
the $3.3 million four-story brick and con- 

continued on page 26 


w HOPE'S « 


STEEL WINDOWS 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 
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HEBREW HOME FOR THE AGED RIVERDALE, N. Y. 


GRUZEN AND PARTNERS, Architects VALRIDGE CONSTRUCTION CORP., Builders 
In designing this modern building for senior citizens, the architects' goals were beauty, comfort and 
cheerful environment. To assist in achieving these goals, a substantial number of heavy intermediate steel 
windows were furnished to the architects' specifications and installed by Hope's own workmen. These 


custom-built windows, important elements in the over-all design, contribute much to the success and 
efficiency for which the structure has won recognition. 


HOPFE'S WINDOWS, INC. Jamestown, N. Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 


A SUBSIDIARY OF ROBLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. [Fs 


Aerofin has 

all kinds of 

^»"" problem solvers :مس ہت‎ 
Office Buildings 


Nuclear Reactors 


Aerofin extended surface coils have Select from standard or custom coil 

proven high-performance records for sizes, arrangements, headers and tube 

a wide variety of heat transfer require- materials. Specify your coil applica- 

ments. Special coils to heat air/gas tion problem, whether multiple coils 

... cool air/gas . . . condense water for job-site-assembly or a single re- 

vapors from air, chemical vapors from placement, You'll get what you want, 

^ air Or gasses and recover solvents... when you want it, without compromise 

Industrial Plants coils to preheat or reheat... . coils to —whether it’s for industry, commerce, 
absorb contraction and expansion. institutional or energy system design. 


Aerofin coils come in many types, P 
many configurations سے‎ 


AE ROFIN CORPORATION 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 
Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus, List on request. 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta ۰ Boston * Chicago ۰ Cleveland + Dallas ۰ New York * Philadelphia ۰ San Francisco 


Aerofin Corporation Ltd., Gananoque, Ontario — Offices: Toronto ٭‎ Montreal 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SPECIFICATION WRITER 


State of Wisconsin, Department of Ad- 
ministration, Madison. Prepare com- 
plete specifications for complex build- 
ing projects and review plans prepared 
by consultants; interpret architectural 
plans and specifications; perform re- 
search and compile information for 
technical sections of final construction 
specifications. Need degree in architec- 
ture and five years of professional ex- 
perience, two of which must have been 


e WEATH ER STRI PPI NG as an architectural specification writer. 


Registration required. First annual 


۱50010-006 salary between $13,956-$16,266, de- 
e LIGHT- PROOFI N G | pending on qualifications. Apply to the 


| State Bureau of Personnel, 1 West Wil- 
e THRESHOLDS son St., Madison, Wisconsin 53702. 


An equal opportunity employer. 


Our 46th year 1 
of service to architects. 


ات 


SEE OUR 1 
CATALOG IN 
SWEET'S- 
ہے‎ 


Request Copy on Your Letterhead‏ کی 


ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 


415 Concord Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10455 (212) LU 5-3230 
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To plan for the 
comfort and convenience of 
he handicapped 


Commonly referred to in this industry as the 
paraplegic toilet compartment, the unit features an 
out-swinging door and added compartment width for 
easier entrance. Grab bars are mounted on each 
interior side wall. Your Weis man can furnish 
you with complete information. Find him listed in 
the Weis catalog in Sweet’s. 


n ان‎ 
M PA -— ———— M ۱ 
A Sa ہے‎ 


HENRY WEIS MFG. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


See Weis in Sweet's Wise move-CALL YOUR WEIS MAN 
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crete building are the two classrooms where 
professors will be able to demonstrate such 
environmental elements as light, temperature 
and air flow. 

“These environmental laboratories are 
probably the most comprehensive at any ar- 
chitectural school in the country,” says Dean 
Joseph N. Bosserman, AIA. 

The building is the work of Pietro Bel- 
luschi, FAIA, and Kenneth DeMay, AIA, of 
Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Associates, Inc., As- 
sociated Architects for Design, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

The Department of Art, formerly housed 
in Cocke Hall, is moving to the quarters pre- 
viously used by the School of Architecture. 


University of Virginia's new School of Architecture building; at right, the drafting room. 


1 or 2 talking circuits 
l or 2 door opener buttons 


Apartment 
House 
Intercom 


TALK-A-PHONE 


Provides instant and direct 2-way conversation between any Apartment and Vestibule 
. . . Greater Performance with Exclusive Talk-A-Phone Features: 

e Ample Volume—Whispers, shouts and normal voice are heard clearly without 
"boom' e Automatic Privacy—On all Apartment Units e Volume Selector—Each 
Apartment selects own volume. Concealed yet easily accessible e Built-in Buzzer— 
Pleasant sound, in each Apartment Unit e With one or two independent talking circuits 
and one or two independent door opener buttons. 


Distinctively styled. Quality Engineered. Built to withstand continuous use. 


TALK-A-PHONE... "Has Everything: Does Everything." The accepted standard of quality and 
dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


Intercom For The Home. Enjoy comfort, 
convenience and peace of mind. From any 
room you can e Listen-in on baby, children or 
sick room e Answer outside doors e Talk to 
anyone—upstairs or downstairs, inside and 
out e Enjoy radio. Distinctively styled. Beauti- 
fully finished. Easily installed. 


Send for Tree 


Intercom For Office and Industry. Saves 
thousands of man-hours, simplifies office 
routine. Distinctively styled, ruggedly built to 
withstand continuous day and night use. 
From 2-station systems to elaborate installa- 
tions, you can do it better and more economi- 
cally with Talk-A-Phone. Pays for itself many 
times over. 


Dept. Al-2A 


TALK-A-PHONE CO., 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60625 
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Sullivan’s Ornamentation Embellishes 
Chicago's Centennial Medallion 


Louis H. Sullivan’s system of ornament is 
being perpetuated in the form of a bronze 
medallion, 3 inches in diameter, to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the Chi- 
cago Chapter AIA. It has been struck from 
dies cast from a medal originally done by the 
architect for the Northern Oratorical League 
of the University of Michigan in 1895, with 
only the lettering changed. 

“It is generally conceded that no one has 
ever succeeded quite so well as Sullivan in 


— 
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The Chicago Chapter AIA's bronze medallion. 


developing such a unique personal system,” 
a Chicago Chapter spokesman points out. 
First offered during the national AIA con- 
vention in Chicago last June, when the host 
chapter celebrated its centennial, the medal- 
lion is now available through the chapter’s 
offices at 101 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
60606, at $5 each, plus 75¢ postage and han- 


| dling. Illinois residents should include 25¢ 


State sales tax. 


Engineers Under Attack Discuss Concern 
For Environment During National Week 


Architects, it seems, are not the only profes- 
sionals to hear from the public about their 
responsibilities to mankind. The nation’s en- 
gineers increasingly have come under fire as a 
result of a trenchant broadside of public 
wrath aimed at the technological assault that 


| threatens to destroy the US environment. 


A five-member panel which met as part 
of the winter meeting of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers drew attention to 
recent attacks and outlined steps it could 
take to meet and eliminate them in the future. 

One of the steps resulted in the theme 
for the 20th annual National Engineers 
Week, slated for February 22-28, honoring 

continued on page 30 


BERLIN DESIGN 


For securitys sake, plan ahead 
With Russwin Ten Strike Mortise Locksets 


Help stamp out dull door decor! What's more, Universal mounting puts 

Design the bold beauty of Russwin's the “concave cradle”’ in any desired position. 

new Berlin design into all your buildings. Another top-scoring ‘‘Ten Strike" Lockset. 

It's decidedly different... Available in a wide choice of metals, 

an exciting excursion from the everyday. color tones and all desired functions.. 

And there's more to it than meets the eye. Contact your Russwin distributor or write for 

When you turn it, you'll know you've come latest brochure. Russwin, Division of Emhart 

to grips with truly great knob design! Corporation, Berlin, Conn. 06037. 

Created to cradle the hand comfortably, yet firmly, In Canada — Russwin Division RUSSWIN 

it gives you action you'd expect only with a lever. of International Hardware. © 
Circle 159 on information card 


*"Ten Strike" is a trademark of Russwin, Division of Emhart Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 06050. 


ONLY REED? RIM EXIT DEVICES 

have successfully passed the Underwriters Labora- 
tories 3-hour test on an 8-ft. opening (two 4-ft. x 8-ft. 
doors with removable center mullion). You can now 
specify Reed beauty for “A,” “B,” “C,” "D," and "E" 
labeled doors (single openings up to 4-ft. x 8-ft.; 
or double openings up to 8-ft. x 8-ft. with Reed 
removable mullions.) 


You also get beauty from the simple, straight line 
effect of Reed styling. Dependable operation from 
the simplicity of the Reed design. Ruggedness from 
the heavy construction of Reed components. Appli- 
cation versatility with non-handed Reed installation. 


CONTACT YOUR REED REPRESENTATIVE FOR MANUAL DF AND COMPLETE DETAILS, EATON 


20017 R 
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SERIES DF-3050 


~ is now listed for 
^A" labeled doors 


A three hour burning test where the temperature exceeded 1900? F. melting the crossbars and 
hinge stile brackets; the latches, strikers, and mullions held the door closed. As a high 
pressure hose developing 45 psi pounded the door, this hardware remained latched. 


nies t Laboratories K 


LISTED 


FIRE EXIT HARDWARE . 
ISSUE NO. XXX 


AEE REED poor DEVICES 


Standard locking functions are available with 
these U.L. listed devices. 


REED poor pevices 


Box 58. Wood Dale, Illinois, 60191 
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FOLLANSBEE TERNE 


...and the revival of metal roofing 


While most architects have only recently discovered in the tradi- 
tional metal roof a building element superbly adapted to the special 
idiom of contemporary design, roofers themselves have been aware 
for generations that no other roofing system can provide equivalent 
protection against the relentless attack of wind and weather. And 
Follansbee Terne is unique among metals in combining a natural 
affinity for color with unexcelled durability and relatively modest 
cost. May we send you the substantiating evidence? 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Des Moines, Iowa Residence Featured in Record Houses 
Architect: John D. Bloodgood 
Roofer: lowa Sheet Metal Contractors, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 
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(Left) Cordley Water Coolers fit into a school like an “‘all-A"' student; smaller companion 
fountains serve the little fellows. (Right) Heavy-duty model serves hot and heavy industry. 


School, Hospital, Office or Factory... 
there's a Cordley Cooler that fits! 


ANY TYPE of busy building is a better place to be in. . . a better place to 
work in... with a Cordley Cooler close at hand. Select from more than 50 
styles, many sizes, many types, and be as meticulous as you will. Plan for 
today's traffic or for the years ahead. Plan for style-hungry clients or ‘‘nuts 
and bolts” executives. You can do more with a Cordley than you may have 
dreamed of. The Cordley lends itself to creative planning. 


You'll find detailed specifications on the complete 
line of Cordley quality water coolers in Sweet's 
Architectural File. Or, we'll send you our complete 
new Catalog No. C-172. 


DISPENSER DIVISION 
CORDLEY PRODUCTS 


799 ROOSEVELT RD., BUILDING NO. 4, SUITE 20 
GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60137 


"Semi-recessed'' water cool- 
ers save space, look smart! 


"Wall-hung"' in all stainless 
steel is an ideal hospital unit. 


Compact units fit small space. 
Budget priced, light weight. 


=H 
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the 150,000 members of the profession: *En- 
gineering—Environmental Design for the 
1970s.” 

During the week, which is sponsored by 
the NSPE, the engineers will call for a total 
national commitment to halt the deterioration 
of our environment and the disappearance of 
open spaces and recreational areas. The pro- 
fession will stress that present technical know- 
how for restoration of the nation’s environ- 
ment is readily at hand. 

As an example, the engineers note that 
an estimated $26 billion would be required to 
get all of America’s rivers, lakes and streams 
up to water quality standards by 1973. This 
estimate is based on current technology pri- 
marily to build sewage treatment plants. 

Major emphasis will be placed on the 142 
million tons of smoke and noxious fumes 
that are pumped into the atmosphere every 
year, the mountains of discarded automobiles 
and junk, and the colossal pollution of our 
rivers, lakes, and seashores. As an answer 
to many of these problems, the engineers will 
stress creative technical design to protect and 
preserve our natural resources. 

Commenting on the 1970 theme, the na- 
tional chairman of the week, Lee R. McClure, 
vice president of Algernon Blair, Inc., At- 
lanta, says: 

"The beginning of a new decade is a good 
time to call attention to what the 1970s will 
mean for man, his technology and his en- 
vironment. . . . Professional engineers in the 
1970s are going to design machines and sys- 
tems in which people and their human needs 
are part of the equation. We have the tech- 
nical ability to bear on this problem, and I 
believe we will eventually reverse the proc- 
esses which are degrading our environment." 


Scientists Foresee Use of Plastic 
Girders in Buildings and Bridges 


Plastics may soon be used as structural ele- 
ments in buildings, bridges and vehicles of all 
kinds, according to a man acknowledged as 
one of the "founding fathers" of modern 
plastics. 

Dr. Herman Mark, Dean Emeritus of the 
Faculty at Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
joined with other scientists and engineers in 
presenting a "Technology Forecast for 1980." 
He said radically new uses for synthetic ma- 
terials will depend largely on adjustments of 
properties and costs. 

More conventional applications for “or- 
ganic polymer materials"—synthetics made 
of giant molecules—are in textiles, packaging, 
printing and plastics, he explained. But these 
industries are currently supplied with so 
many competing materials that they “do not 
offer a very promising outlook for substan- 
tial further expansion of polymers." 

Dr. Mark said the ability to "tailor" the 
properties of polymeric materials to fit the 
requirements of a particular application will 
open the way for expansion in the number 
and type of applications for which synthetics 
may be used in the future. 

(For an article on "Plastics: New Pillar in 
Construction?" see p. 65 this issue.) 
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Which door makes 
an open and shut case for itself? 


Solid Staved Core 


——— 
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Solid Wood Flake Core 


No Lowest Cost Yes 
Guarantee 
Yes interior Lifetime Yes 
Yes 2-Year Exterior Yes 
Special 
Resin-impregnated fiber sheet 
in place of normal crossbanding on 
walnut doors. (Eliminates light line. 
No Gives door edge uniform appearance.) Yes 
Yes Telegraphing No 


The Weyerhaeuser solid wood flake core 
door has features found in no other type of 
solid core door. 

It does not telegraph. And it costs less 
than the solid stave core door. 

In addition, it's positively identified by a 
gold-red-gold dowel set into the edge of the 
door. And it comes in a wide variety of 
finishes and sizes. 
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Weyerhaeuser solid wood flake core doors 
are available through a network of Archi- 
tectural Specialty Dealers who can tell you 
about custom finishing, custom machining 
and a full line of matching Weyerhaeuser 
wood products. 

For additional information, write: Weyer- 
haeuser Company, Box B-6739, Tacoma, 
Washington 98401. 


Weyerhaeuser 
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You can 
depend on 
SWIMQUIP! 


Swimquip is known as “The Friendly . 
Giant" of the swimming pool industry 
because: 

1. Swimquip is the world's largest 
manufacturer of swimming pool 
equipment. 

2. Swimquip manufactures the most 
complete line of equipment in the 
industry. 

3. Swimquip's regional sales managers 
are spread across the Free World and 
are nearby any pool location. This is 
the industry's most complete staff of 
qualified swimming pool specialists 
that can serve you anywhere. 

Swimquip means quality and 
operations efficiency 
For example, the Swimquip HRL filter for 
large commercial and municipal pools is 
equipped with a single lever backwash 
valve. This idea makes it possible 
to let your maintenance man 
or life guard take 
care of pool 
operation with 10 
minutes of 
instruction. 
Call for your 
Swimquip man... ۰ 
he's the man who | 
understands your | 
problems and 
knows how to 
solve them. 


In the West Call 213/443-4211 
"Ask for George Bowman" 

In Central US Call 214/357-3801 
“Ask for Ross McAlister” 

In the East Call 404/355-0480 
“Ask for Allen Hames" 


SWIMQUIRK ~c. 


DEDICATED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 

ART AND SCIENCE OF SWIMMING POOLS! 
3301 Gilman Road, EI Monte, Calif./1121 Huff 
Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia/2665 Manana Dr., 
Dallas, Texas/74 Gervais Dr., Don Mills, Ont., 
Canada/Blvd. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
s:v:5:922151 Mexico 17, D.F./Ashley St., West 
Footscray, W. 12 Victoria, Australia/ 
203-205 Cashel St., Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 
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California Will Simulate Earthquakes 
In Its New Berkeley Campus Facility 


Civil engineers on the University of Califor- 
nia's Berkeley campus will use information 
gained at a unique earthquake research fa- 
cility, now under construction at the Rich- 
mond Field Station, to create more earth- 
quake-resistant designs for structures ranging 
from buildings and dams to offshore drilling 
rigs. 

Work on the main building, which will 
house a large shaking table having the ca- 
pability of simulating earthquakes almost 
twice as strong as California's strongest meas- 
ured quake, began in December 1969. Con- 
struction of the $189,000 structure should 
be completed in June, and installation of spe- 
cial equipment finished by September. 

The simulator is part of Berkeley's new 
Earthquake Engineering Research Center, 
started a year ago with state and federal 
funds and directed by Joseph Penzien, a pro- 
fessor of civil engineering. 

The 30-ton shaking table will float on a 
cushion of air produced by special blowers. 
Four pumps, driven by motors with a total 
of 600 horsepower, will feed hydraulic rams 
which will shake the table in an up-and-down 
and side-to-side motion. 

Instruments will note the performance of 
structures bolted to the top of the table and 
weighing up to 60 tons during the simulated 
earthquakes. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development will join with the 
Department of the Interior in a joint three- 
year, $3.1 million environmental and re- 
source study of the San Francisco Bay area. 

The pilot study, directed by the US Geo- 
logical Survey, will encompass such things as 
landslide potentials, earthquake fault haz- 
ards, response to earthquake shock and flood 
prone areas. 


Architect's Sour Grapes Become Sweet 
Art as Retrospectives Enhance Merit 


If an architectural background is evident in 
the work of artist Oscar Bluemner, little won- 
der. He began his career as a German archi- 
tect, emigrating to the United States in 1892 
in search of some jobs. 

In 1902 he won the commission for the 
Bronx Borough Courthouse, but his partner 
took the job away and built the project, using 
Bluemner's scheme. "This probably had a 
part in his giving up architecture and concen- 
trating on his art," one critic observes, even 
though Bluemner won a suit over the design 
in the New York Supreme Court 10 years 
later. 

Many exhibitions of Bluemner's work have 
been held since his self-inflicted death 31 
years ago, the most recent being a show of 90 
paintings and drawings at the New York Cul- 
tural Center which runs to March 8. 

Although each has added to the reputation 
of the artist, "nevertheless, as one of the 
great pivotal figures in American art, Bluem- 
ner has never been accorded the recognition 
that his contributions merit," declares cura- 
tor Alfredo Valente. L1 


An Organic Architecture: 
The Architecture of Democracy 


| by Frank Lloyd Wright 


in May 1939, when London's architecture 
could only wait helplessly before the coming 
destruction, and man's spirit—and spiritual 
claims—were at low ebb, Frank Lloyd Wright 
delivered four talks to some young British 
architects. In these talks he affirmed his be- 
lief in the future with a positive conviction 
that was reinforced by the derision with 
which his acidulous wit reacted against the 
sterilities of the past. 

In speaking to Londoners at this point in 
their history and at this point in his own 
development, Wright is prompted to univer- 
salize his concept of organic architecture. 
Perhaps more than in his other books, the 
emphasis shifts from an American—Usonian 
—architecture growing indigenously from 
the soil of the American heartland to a more 
general concept of an architecture that can 
take root in many landscapes as an honest 
expression of both the nature of diverse ma- 
terials and the nature and living needs of 
diverse men. $5.95 


Arcology: The City in the Image of Man 

by Paolo Soleri 

The sprawling, essentially flat cities and 
suburbs that are eating up the surface of 

the earth are “utopian” in the negative sense 
that they are absurd and unworkable, asserts 
Paolo Soleri. He proclaims an alternative, 
one that is utopian in the positive sense of an 
ideal against which to measure the direction 
and extent of future change. Although the 
need for change is immediate, Soleri's con- 
cern embraces the possibilities of human 

life on this planet over a time period al- 

most cosmic. 

In the opening part of the book, Soleri pre- 
sents his indictment and his alternative ver- 
bally and with prophetic fervor. After this, 
he proceeds to give his vision concrete form 
and visible reality in drawings that illus- 
trate a new man-made earthscape: the 
arcologies. Soleri's drawings may be con- 
sidered purposive sketches—but not final, 
detailed plans. Their value is in their sug- 
gestiveness and adaptability. 

Soleri envisions a population implosion— 
the flat stretches compacted in many folds 
into a true solid, into a city-building—a 
work of total architecture, a fact of neo- 
natural ecology: an arcology. “Man must 
make the metropolitan landscape in his own 
image: a physically compact, dense, three- 
dimensional, energetic bundle, not a tenu- 
ous film of organic matter." Complex, 
insulated from entropy, self-sustaining, 
miniaturized, the city and its people be- 
come as one, an involuted/evoluted super- 
organism. Nature at large, at the doorstep 
and immediately accessible, returns to its 
"natural state,” undefiled and in harmony 
with its own ecology. 

It is certainly worth noting that while 
arcology contains its own implicit aesthetic, 
the free-flowing invention that Soleri— 
imagination's architect—has worked into 
his realizations is fantastic. $25.00 


The MIT Press 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 C 
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The Programmed Door. 


You program the entrance. 

Latching, back-checking, and closing speeds can 
be easily adjusted to your entrance requirements. 
After all, what’s perfect for the emergency hospital 
entrance probably won't be right for Macy's De- 
partment Store. 

That's the door business. So the Natcor door ad- 
justs to the situation. 

Make a note of it. Natcor now offers a balanced 
entrance line. It's adjustable. Three ways. And de- 
pendable. 

Further, like other Natcor entrance systems, this is 
a door that can stand up to stout winds, harsh or 
accidental mistreatment, and the onslaught of 
year-in year-out traffic! 
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A new balanced, back-checking, 
fully adjustable entrance. 


Obviously we'd like to hear from you. See our cata- 
log in Sweets or write: 


THE NATCOR COMPANY 
SINCE 1920 
P.O, BOX 9321, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37204 
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the institute 


The $15 Million Question 


At the Chicago convention the AIA accepted 
a student challenge to make a massive com- 
mitment to programs dealing with the urban 
crisis. Shortly after the convention, ATA 
President Rex Whitaker Allen appointed a 
task force to take up the challenge and trans- 
late it into a program that would deal with 
problems realistically and involve the Institute 
at the scale indicated. As appointed, one half 
of the task force members are students and 
one half are practitioners. One half are white 
and one half are nonwhite, which reflects the 
origin of the challenge and AIA’s concerns. 

Now, after seven task force meetings and 
two heated Board of Directors’ meetings, the 
first part of a program is underway, and at 
least some of the many questions that have 
been raised can be answered. 

The task force has accepted its challenge 
by creating programs in two broad areas— 
equal opportunities and community action. 
It was also given a figurative stick of dyna- 
mite, namely the figure of $15 million as an 
Institute commitment, which has upset many 
an architect and questioned the sanity of the 
convention. However, I feel that an honest 
description of the task force’s views will per- 
suade many members that what we are doing 
is both desirable and practical. 

First, the $15 million figure was derived 
from the principle of tithing. It was based very 
simply on our 23,000-membership, with the 
idea that four hours a week per man should 
be given toward the effort. The students chal- 
lenged us to generate this in cash to make 
these actions stick and provide money for 
minority scholarships, community design 
centers, training, teams to help remove build- 
ing restraints, etc. The convention delegates 
accepted the challenge. To back away from 
either the principle or the dollar at this junc- 
ture is neither honest nor necessary. 

The first steps taken to implement the new 
program were described in the recent “ATA 
Special Report" mailed to all ATA members 
by William Slayton, AIA executive vice presi- 
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by HUGH M. ZIMMERS, AIA 


Consultant to the AIA Task Force 
on Professional Responsibility to Society 


dent. ($50,000 as a 1970 ATA appropriation 
to ATA's Scholarship Fund for Equal Oppor- 
tunity to get the program underway in Sep- 
tember 1970; $20,000 as seed money for the 
educational improvement of six schools of 
architecture which turn out the majority of 
the black architects in the United States; 
$30,000 to provide material, promote and 
raise money for community design centers: 
($45,000 for personnel services. ) 

The task force, the students and the Insti- 
tute officers agree that the projects approved 
for 1970 are just a beginning and that it is 
results we are after, not money. This objective 
rules out assessment and puts the responsi- 
bility on the Institute's membership to sup- 
port programs that will accomplish something. 
This support will generate many times these 
amounts in outside financial grants. This is 
not empty conjecture. It is based on the ex- 
perience of chapters now operating CDC's 
and the first tangible expression of the Insti- 
tute's program—the ATA/Ford Equal Oppor- 
tunity Scholarship Program that will provide 
$1 million in matching funds to the education 
of minority architects. 

Aside from this, the new projects mainly 
provide "seed money" to analyze program re- 
quirements and finance the search and appli- 
cation for outside funding. 

The Philadelphia Chapter AIA has gen- 
erated $570,000 in funds over the last several 
years for professional responsibility programs 
that have also received generous allotments 
of time from chapter members. 

When the federal government spends less 
than | percent of its research funds on the 
environmental sector, we must realize that 
part of the reason lies in our own previous 
lack of commitment and initiative. This is 
where the AIA staff will concentrate its efforts, 
in the professional responsibility program 
persuading friendly foundations and govern- 
ment funding sources to begin filling this gap. 

The community design centers are a good 

continued on page 84 
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Wearing surfaces may be precast or 
precut units laid on setting bed. 


چ 
E3 o l- weather Crete 1 Insulation‏ 
applied below and above the membrane system.‏ 


Membrane is conventional asphalt or coal tar 
saturated felts plus 4” protection board. 


Will snow be a problem on your next plaza design? “Plaza Six”, 
another proven All-weather Crete insulated plaza design, solves this 
problem with snow melting coils in sidewalks, ramps and loading 
areas over occupied areas. 


There are seven other AWC Plaza Systems. Each is developed for 
E a different purpose. These systems are being used today by leading 
architects throughout the nation. Why? Because no other type of 


insulation offers so many advantages in plaza construction. Heavy 


density All-weather Crete acts as an insulating cushion to protect‏ ق‌ 
the waterproof membrane, thus solving a failure problem often‏ 
encountered in other systems. The K factor is .46; it has excellent‏ 


load bearing capabilities and can be sloped or applied level. There 
are other advantages too. 


Check out "Plaza One"—Two-Six-all Eight! Write for a full color 
brochure complete with diagrams and specifications. ( You may 
want to design AWC Plaza Nine” yourself.) 


SILBRICO 


CORPORATION 


6300 RIVER ROAD* HODGKINS, ILLINOIS 60525“ (312) 735-3322 
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LIGHTING 


It was bound to happen — that the world's finest designers 
and manufacturers of engineered lighting and lighting con- 
trol would join. A significant event, forecasting new, even 
greater contributions to the lighting industry, in theatre, 
television, motion picture and architecture. Century Strand 
— a Company within the Rank Organization. 


CENTURY STRAND INC. 


A COMPANY WITHIN THE RANK ORGANISATION 


3 ENTIN ROAD, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 07014 
5432 W 102 ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90045 


THEATRICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, TELEVISION LIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND CONTROLS 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPROACH TO 
INDUSTRIALIZED 
HOUSING 


by CARL KocH, FAIA 


Above all else, the city dweller craves from his city a sense of 
continuity in time and a sense of opportunity in space. 

Continuity is as vital to the city as it is to men whose every ac- 
tion is based on prior experience. New buildings and new modes 
must be adapted and related to what has gone before, and the “what 
has gone before," the old buildings, streets, views and spaces of 
historical or associational value, must be husbanded accordingly. 

Integration is a meaningful mixture of activities and atmos- 
phere, the kind of mixture which through the centuries has made 
people-magnets of the great cities. Cities must offer a vast array of 
choices and chances for everyone, and the better it does this the 
stronger its magnetism and its claim to the title of city. 

So much for a personal view. Now for a professional view, 
that is to say, for a view that appears to be generally shared 
throughout the profession. It is a view which holds that: 

1. The well-being of our cities is crucial to the survival of our 
civilization. 

2. The planning and governmental processes on which this well- 
being depends must be overhauled. 

3. The building industry, if it is to help restore our urban well- 
being, must be reorganized. 

It is also generally agreed that architects must play a vital role 
in the reshaping of planning processes and in the reconstituting of 
the building industry. I concur. But I submit that the architect had 
better play a vital role within the city too. And this requires that 
he commit himself to the city, that he commit his life, his family, 
his vote and his professional and financial resources. 

He must become part of the city. His clients, rich and poor, 
public and private, can be pardoned for tiring of hearing him 
suggest that they do as he says and not as he does. Preachments 
are fine (and I realize that I'm in the pulpit myself, right now) but 
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the proof of our sincerity and effectiveness in righting the miserable 
urban condition lies in our doing something about that condition. 

It is in this “action context” that I will tell of the work of my 
architectural associates and myself. It is work which for the most 
part remains to be accomplished, however, and so we present our- 
selves with little more than a set of goals—and I admit they are 
goals which we may not have brains, luck or stamina to achieve. 


Lewis Wharf offers the opportunity to build a prototypi- 
cal microcosm, a city that responds to the great crisis of 


our urban society. 
l 


Our commitment to continuity and integration is focused on 
what must be the most dramatic central urban spot left in America: 
Boston's waterfront —and more precisely, Lewis Wharf. Here we 
plan to combine, on a 16-acre site, several of Boston's finest old 
granite and brick buildings and the wharves on which they stand 
with an eventual $60 to $100 million complex constructed of 
Techcrete, a building system that our office has developed and 
about which I will go into detail later. 

Itis our purpose to create a city within a city and to restore the 
liveliness that once marked the original mercantile heart of Boston. 
It is also our purpose to demonstrate the ability of Techcrete to 
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live compatibly with tradition while providing new housing, offices, 
shops and most of the cultural and recreational facilities needed to 
make a complete and contemporary urban setting. A five-minute 
walk from Boston's city hall and financial center, Lewis Wharf 
offers the opportunity to build a prototypical microcosm, a city 
that responds to the great crisis of our urban society. 

Lewis Wharf, which took form between 1836 and 1840, was 
built by a coalition of Boston businessmen who by ferry and junc- 
tion railroad linked its spacious warehouses with the rail terminals 
of East Boston. Thus importers could bring in foreign goods and 
send them on their way to interior America. Ships from ports 
throughout the world put in at Boston and yielded every imagin- 
able commodity from pins and blankets to Madeira wine. Lewis 
Wharf exuded color and energy—qualities which we hope to keep 
instilled in our design approach, for the sake of continuity. 

We are not trying to imitate or reproduce the past, but we are 
trying to recall it so that what once was can be sensed over even a 
greater distance in time. By the choice of facilities, by architectural 
treatment and through the presence of the sea, the flavor of another 
time can be created from elements that are vital and valid today. 
The connectedness of Boston harbor with ports the world over 
presents an opportunity to create a cosmopolitan urban complex. 

The three important present buildings at Lewis Wharf impose 
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on us high standards of quality in both design and craftsmanship. 
The main building, bearing the name Lewis Wharf, is a 400-foot- 
long, six story structure of granite, brick and wood. Its load-bearing 
masonry runs from 16 to 30 inches in thickness and its 10x4-inch 
floor beams span about 24 feet. When cleaned down to its original 
surfaces, the building will offer excellent space for offices and shops 
which will be served by elevators and new central corridors. 

Another of the three structures, the much smaller Pilot House, 
with its arched windows, long spans and brick bearing walls, will 
provide highly desirable apartment, studio and office space and 
will have, on its ground floor, an ideally located restaurant. 

But from the microcosm standpoint, the third structure may 
be the most exciting building of the lot. This is the massive, 10- 
story brick and concrete Cold Storage Warehouse. Once ear- 
marked for demolition, it may now remain to park 1,000 or more 
cars and, in addition, yield 100,000 square feet at rentals low 
enough to suggest workshop, studio and educational uses as well 
as do-it-yourself apartments for the creatively inclined. If this 
building works out as planned, it will do more to make Lewis 
Wharf an integrated community than anything short of massive 
federal subsidies. 

Let’s consider integration for a moment. We are increasingly 
aware of its absence in our lives. Poverty and affluence, war and 
peace, morality and license, art and technology, science and the 
humanities—word pairs that suggest the ferment in our society 
that is splitting apart families, institutions, values and beliefs. In- 
creasingly, large numbers of our youths and the more perceptive 
of our elders are concerned with the widening integration gap 
between work and play, art and use, money and satisfaction, com- 
munity and individual. 

Architecture as an art and a technology has theoretically and 
traditionally borne an essential relationship to many of these basic 
life conditions. And yet in our time, a time when architecture’s 
esthetic and functional powers are desperately needed, especially 
by our cities, we architects are justifiably fearful for our survival. 

Urban design is torn to pieces between pressures for greater 
returns on private investment—which are now running at better 
than 10 percent—and government’s general inclination to use its 
bureaucratic power to forbid or kill but not to help or lead. 
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Phase 1 of the Lewis Wharf project, shown in 
its entirety at the left, will concentrate on the 
remodeling of the Granite Building. It will | 
eventually hold 144 apartments and 28,000 \ 
square feet of commercial space, including 
Koch's own office, the entrance to which is 
seen above. Also to be remodeled is the brick 
Pilot House (50 Eastern Avenue), for offices 
and a restaurant. \ 
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The continuing disintegration of urban areas, a situation in 
which we have high income housing and growth industries in the 
suburbs and ghettos and palaces of commerce downtown, has been 
quickened, rather than slowed, by the federal government. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, despite the 
"Urban Development" in its title, still operates on the premise 
that housing is separated from other uses. 

Lewis Wharf is intended to demonstrate the reverse of this 
fragmentation. We want to provide people with the opportunity to 
live where they work and to play where they live. 

Eventually, its apartments will total well over 1,000. They 
will be contained in several large dwelling arms thrust right out 
into the harbor. They will enhance, rather than restrict, the views 
from the old buildings by providing a lively middle ground of 
human activity. 

The new buildings will be as colorful and varied as the people 
who will live in them, at the same time satisfying the need for co- 
herence through strong structural rhythms and a controlled palette 
of materials in keeping with the old granite and brick buildings. 
Every effort will be made to provide a rental range from public 
rent supplement to luxury housing and to offer both condominium 
and rental units. 

The buildings will be connected horizontally by arcaded 
streets, each with several levels along which residents will walk or 
ride to the apartments. ( These levels will be vertically connected 
at key points by large, glazed view elevators.) Though the garage 
facility will be within a two-block walking distance of the farthest 
apartment, we are planning small, silent electric cars for auto-to- 
apartment transportation. 

The layered streets will also accommodate neighborhood and 
specialty shops, eating places, studios and professional offices serv- 
ing the traffic which the waterfront and its facilities will draw from 
the immediate neighborhood and beyond. 

The complex of activities that is Lewis Wharf seems well 
conceived to draw tourists, visitors from other countries and holi- 
dayers, as indeed it should, but its principal aim is to create an 
experience that can be integrated into the everyday leisure pattern 
of the people of Boston. It should be a place that they will visit for 
no better reason than just to be there, to perhaps idly watch the 
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boats plying the harbor waters. The nature of the place should 
promote browsing and meeting people. 

Those who live and work in Lewis Wharf will be living in 
the center of the city, close to all the advantages that the city offers. 
The old granite buildings will be the center of a work and recrea- 
tional pattern that is truly urban. But here, also, a short walk from 
the financial district, will be a habitat for man that is within reach 
of nature and the sea. 


Our firm is helping to organize a consortium we hope will 
become one of the important national housing manufac- 
turers of the 1970s. 


Now let me shift gears from the broad brush strokes of city 
design to the nuts and bolts of building systems. 

Here is why I think some architects ought to concern them- 
selves in this area: There is little argument that the only way to 
provide the 26 million housing units required by the nation over 
the next decade is to industrialize the building process. At the same 
time, the architect has done little or nothing to assure his future 
place in this certain shift from a one-at-a-time, labor-intensive in- 
dustry to one having relatively few large and competing manufac- 
turers of systems fighting for chunks of the nation’s most important 
and largest single mass market. Things will be different from the 
present situation in which not one of the thousands of small builders 
has more than 1 percent of the $26 billion housing market, a 
market projected to grow to $60 billion by 1978. 

I suggest that it should be possible for us architects to rein- 
terpret our ethical code, to participate as designers, entrepreneurs 
and system builders in an emergent major industry that will affect 
the environment of millions of people. To do this is to render a 
service to both the profession and the public. 

Our firm is helping to organize a consortium we hope will 
become one of the important national housing manufacturers of 
the 1970s. The consortium’s members are a national management 
consulting firm, one of the 12 largest manufacturing companies in 
the country, an engineering firm, a law firm, one of the biggest 
investment banking houses, a developer-builder of national repu- 
tation, one of the largest life insurance companies in the country 
and Techcrete, Inc.—an independent corporation begun by our 
firm and which will now manage, market and further develop the 
Techcrete building system. 


The important fact is that this is not all fantasy; the de- 
scriptions are more real than not. Techcrete is an absolute- 
ly real building system. 


Let me now pose a few what-ifs. Suppose that the consortium 
had unlimited capitalization and that its initial program were to 
build 10,000 units a year of industrialized, low and moderate in- 
come housing in five major cities for which land had already been 
acquired and plans approved by local regulatory bodies, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and HUD. Suppose, further, that the 
housing could be built with the Techcrete system and mass pro- 
duced on a national scale for little more than half present costs in 
a high-volume prototypical factory designed by Techcrete, as well 
as in existing precasting plants across the country according to 
Techcrete’s specifications. 

Hundreds of the urban poor would be employed in the fac- 
tories starting as unskilled laborers. Teams for fabricating plumb- 
ing trees from components supplied by a national manufacturer 
would be approved by the unions. Additional teams assembling 
electric harnesses and heating equipment, along with other ad- 
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vances possible now in the construction process and capable of 
being integrated with the Techcrete structural system, would also 
have union approval. 

The important fact is that this is not all fantasy; the descrip- 
tions are more true than not. Techcrete, for instance, is an abso- 
lutely real building system that has been under development in our 
office over the past five years. It has been used in construction 
totaling $10 million, has $30 million more under contract (includ- 
ing at least 1,000 units in New York City), and $50 million under 
consideration. With the creation of an independently managed 
marketing corporation named after the system, we will overcome 
our conflict of interest and make the system more easily available 
to other architects. Let me briefly describe it. 

So far the structural system consists of prestressed, post-ten- 
sioned concrete bearing walls of standard 8-foot height and 8-inch 
thickness but having varying lengths and fenestration patterns. 
Extruded, prestressed concrete floor planks span 32 feet between 
bearing walls. Eight inches thick but hollow-cored, they weigh half 
that of conventional slab. They come in widths of 1-foot multiples 
up to 4 feet. 

The system employs post-tensioning rods that run through 
the walls from foundation to roof, clamping floor panels and bear- 
ing walls together to create a rigid frame. For heights over five 
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stories, shear walls are used to stabilize the structure. A precast 
concrete stair unit completes the basic structural shell. 

Major subsystems presently include a panel-type curtain wall 
system, a standard bathroom, a plasterboard sandwich interior 
partition system, and a kitchen assembly. Several alternate heating 
and heating/cooling systems are now being developed by cooper- 
ating manufacturers. 

Of the plethora of systems being promoted nationally, Tech- 
crete is the only one that already has been used at more than proto- 
type scale. It works—particularly in medium- and high-density 
urban construction. And it is adaptable to almost any unit plan, 
site, climate, density or local preference—and it is also adaptable, 
potentially, for use in building types other than housing. 

In its present form, it has no conflict with labor practice in 
Boston, although it is designed to accept further innovation as 
rapidly as practical. It already has FHA approval and has encoun- 
tered few problems with local building codes. It is a right now sys- 
tem that can compete with frame construction in cost terms even 
without the enormous advantage of a national market making pos- 
sible mass production and low per-unit costs. It has relatively low 
capital requirements for conversion to large-scale production. It 
can be fabricated right now in existing precasting facilities through- 
out the country. It cuts sharply into the time required for design 


An early Techcrete 
project built in the 
Roxbury section of 
Boston and two un- 
der construction in 
Maine: both housing 
for the aging. 


and construction and, as a consequence, reduces financing costs. 

Our philosophy in creating the system has been based on the 
conviction that “the machine,” when creatively used, is an architec- 
tural tool; that it is an essential tool in achieving economy, quality 
and, yes, splendor. Our planning bisects the physical environment 
into, first, a series of interrelated buildings, spaces and services, 
and, second, into an absolute minimum number of standardized, 
mass-produced parts, components or subsystems designed to as- 
semble easily in an infinite number of ways, thus allowing an end- 
less number of solutions. 

We hope that Techcrete will inspire urban developers to plan 
for this kind of evolution for it is one of the chief excitements in 
using a building system. Techcrete can form the big walls, the 
streets, utilities, floors and ceilings and then, if the planning has 
been done well, block by block, floor by floor and unit by unit the 
subcommunities will blossom through the efforts of people who 
will want to feather their own nests within the urban tree. 

It is also our hope that about 30 percent of the dwellings to 
be built at Lewis Wharf will be finished through self-help projects 
organized by cooperatives. We would erect only the three-dimen- 
sional components and let the users “do their own thing.” The 
result would not be a series of unrelated experiences because the 
common visual scale and component dimensions inherent in the 
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system will prevent the project from becoming another giant urban 
non sequitur. 

It is perhaps over-romanticizing the possibilities of the sys- 
tem to hope that it will adapt to future changes as did the massive 
old granite building on Lewis Wharf which, when renovated, will 
be a great place to work, to live or just to be, even though it was 
designed originally for an entirely different purpose. 

Why do we keep tearing down permanent buildings in order 
to put up temporary ones? Old buildings of real quality can be 
adapted to new purposes and thus provide the continuity which 
our bodies and souls crave. 


The architectural profession may well be pushed aside 
inasmuch as it has so far proved a far more significant 
roadblock to building innovation than is generally 

| realized or admitted. | 


It should be clear from the foregoing that the pattern I have 
been describing is not yet woven. In fact, it has a strong tendency 
to unravel! In many ways it is presumptuous and foolhardy (if not 
worse) to think that our cities can be saved by individual private 
group efforts, or that building systems through the miracle of good 
design alone will build better physical environments. 

I sense on the part of both government and private industry 
a growing feeling that the answers to today’s urban problems lie 
with scientists and businessmen and not with design professionals 
—except perhaps for putting an attractive wrapper on the product. 

Corporations can produce the components to our specifica- 
tions and sell them at a profit, which is really all they want to do. 
But if they are forced to push us aside, either because we are in the 
way or because we can be of no help, rest assured that they will. 
And the architectural profession may well be pushed aside inas- 
much as it has so far proved a far more significant roadblock to 
building innovation than is generally realized or admitted. Though 
lip service is paid by the profession to technical innovation, the 
general tendency in practice leans toward esthetic license coupled 
with a lead-footed resistance to any and all standardization. 

Our profession is in sincere and justifiable panic over the 
possible burial of human values in the inexorable and uncontrolled 
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march of industry and general technology. We are acting not com- 
pletely unlike the Luddites in a futile attempt to smash the looms 
rather than understand and control them. 

And yet architects still have—for a few more precious mo- 
ments—the opportunity to take a position of effective leadership 
in a new building technology. 

The solution of the urban crisis demands low cost construc- 
tion; architects, on the other hand, are usually paid a percentage 
of the cost of construction. What we have here is an economic 
circumstance that militates against professional leadership and con- 
cern in finding cost-reducing solutions. In low cost construction, 
the percentage-of-cost method of payment asks the architect to 
forgo the profit incentive that motivates the rest of the building 
industry. Sadly but understandably, architects have not rushed 
forth to contribute to cost improvements in building. 

It should be clear to everyone by now that a better way of 
relating design to the whole process of housing production is a 
necessity if building innovation is ever to happen. A new kind of 
architect is demanded; so is a new attitude on the part of his pro- 
fessional organization. While not actually preventing architects 
from breaking with traditional practice patterns, the ethics of the 
AIA do in fact serve as a negative deterrent. It should be possible 
for the AIA to lead the profession into an era of new building tech- 
nology by providing positive incentives for architects to take effec- 
tive positions—either within the corporations tooling up for mass 
production of urban housing, or in consortiums or partnerships 
with developers and contractors. 

In short, the AIA ought to change the ethical standard pro- 
hibiting the architects from having “financial or personal interests 
which might tend to compromise his obligation to his client,” and, 
as L understand it, we may have a chance to do that at the Boston 
convention in June. The problem can indeed be solved by requir- 
ing the architects to inform his customers and clients on where he 
stands in relation to the products or systems he recommends. It is 
the architect, responsive to both design and production problems 
and possibilities, who is often uniquely qualified and motivated to 
innovate, to catalyze and to literally move back into the factory 
where realization begins. 

The ethics problem is also tied into the whole definition of 


professionalism, a definition which currently prohibits the architect 
from entering into businesses related to his practice, or businesses 
in which he stands to make a profit through practice decisions. 
Architectural education is rooted in this definition and, as a con- 
sequence, seldom includes business training. The importance of 
such training is the fact that most of the environment is designed 
and built by businessmen developers—without architects. 


Our client relationships would differ from those of other 
architects using the system only in that we happen to be 
part owners of the Techcrete corporation and we have 
had a long familiarity with the components. | 

To defray the cost of developing Techcerete into a full building 
service, Techcrete plans to charge each project using the system a 
per-square-foot royalty. The royalty level will be related to the 
services performed by Techcrete for the individual project; that is, 
it will depend on whether computer programs are used, the number 
of Techcrete personnel involved, their time, etc. Our architectural 
firm will serve as consultants to Techcrete, Inc., and in addition 
we will be among the architects specifying the system. Our client 
relationships would differ from those of other architects using the 
system only in that we happen to be part owners of the Techcrete 
firm and have had a long familiarity with the components. 

Any architect who makes an honest effort to use the system 
without changing the standard elements can reduce considerably 
his own costs in the design of a project. Now we have the fee struc- 
ture entering again with the implicit suggestion that the architect's 
fee should be cut. But the architect's fee need not be cut; instead, 
architectural services can be expanded into the site and social and 
public facility considerations for which there is seldom time, oppor- 
tunity or budget on typical jobs. 

Unquestionably, the thoughtful architect will devise better 
ways of using the system, ways that free him from the nuts and 
bolts aspect of design, than we have been able to foresee to date. 
There are still bugs in the system which each new project does 
something to eliminate. Furthermore, new developments in con- 
crete technology, such as polymerized concrete, and new subsys- 
tem technologies, which our office alone cannot fully develop, will 


excite designers and, if built in sufficient volume, further reduce 
costs and improve the system. 

There will always be custom design in which the architect 
continues as the completely objective arbiter of the claims of the 
client against all the material, equipment and construction inputs. 
But in more and more of our building projects, this objectivity has 
become too costly to be willingly borne by the client. 

Single-family houses designed on a custom basis are almost 
double the cost of a project builder's houses of equal construction. 
Fewer and fewer buyers can afford this kind of luxury. The elimi- 
nation of the architect, for all practical purposes, from any impor- 
tant role in housing is both an indication of his failure to meet the 
housing challenge and a forewarning that he may lose the oppor- 
tunity to make effective contributions to urban neighborhood de- 
sign as well—and it is the people who will suffer. 

Numerous and sophisticated inventions of recent decades 
have changed the basic institutions and lifestyles of the Western 
World. The simplest needs of man are now discussed in mass- 
production terms. There is one exception, however: housing. It 
was impossible to feed, clothe, educate, entertain, employ and 
house even the much smaller population of less than a century ago 
because the technology of the time was based on one-at-a-time 
methods and handcrafted parts. Now it is possible to do all that 
and much more and everyone who is awake knows it. Some are 
demanding that this in fact be done—and their numbers are 
growing. 


The mass production of highly designed, repeatable 
building elements will not necessarily result in the brutal 
and visually paralyzing repetition of standard elements 
so familiar in *modern architecture." 


In summary, and in an attempt to put Techcrete and Lewis 
Wharf into a rather hopeful perspective, we see both as a tentative 
beginning of a meaningful response to those angry and anguished 
demands. 

Finally, let me say this: Cities constitute the basic module of 
our present civilization. Urban neighborhoods, each having a spe- 
cial form of its own, are the modules of cities. Largely determining 
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the special character of neighborhoods are groups of houses— 
modules of the neighborhoods. And building technology will pro- 
vide still another modular dimension to the urban scale through a 
series of mass-produced components turned out by machines di- 
rected by artists in the functional esthetic demanded by an age that 
has placed men on the moon. Perhaps, too, a totally new esthetic 
will emerge as systems building grows in both complexity and pre- 
cision. After all, men who have achieved a weightless and effortless 
grace jumping about the face of the moon might have new sorts 
of dreams. 

The mass production of highly designed, repeatable building 
elements will not necessarily result in the brutal and visually para- 
lyzing repetition of standard elements so familiar in “modern archi- 
tecture.” If the profession involves itself in the design and manu- 
facture of building systems, the designed components could 
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heighten the sense of individuality within the spaced rhythms of 
housing groups, neighborhoods, cities and constellations of cities, 
purely by adding a new dimension. An almost contrapuntal visual 
rhythm might be possible, architecturally. A sense of community 
might also be created (it is almost nonexistent today in urban de- 
sign) out of complex hierarchy of spaces and scales, causing each 
man to feel both very much an individual and very much an in- 
tegral part of a larger order and discipline—like the tribal aware- 
ness of having a secure place in an ordered universe. 

Visions of the kinds of environments industrialized architec- 
ture might yield will be realized only through a rational and precise 
building technology, a redirected architectural profession and a 
long-awaited (and not yet foreseeable) government commitment 
to a high technology which has the purpose of improving, rather 
than destroying, man’s life on earth. 
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When Boston’s Carl Koch received the Industrial Arts Medal from The American Insti- 
tute of Architects last year, the citation noted his untiring work “for many years to incor- 
porate prefabricated building materials into his designs with variety and imagination. 
He has worked closely with corporate clients, endeavoring to meet the needs of society in 
urban housing, and has demonstrated a knowledgeable grasp of one of our most pressing 
problems.” A recap of his efforts in industrialization would surely include the following: 
m SNAKE HILL, Belmont, Massachusetts, 1941: Design and construction of a group of hill- 
side houses using common detailing and materials, the architect’s 
first community project. m Acorn House, 1946-49: Design and 
construction of a completely prefabricated and prefinished house, 
transported from factory to building site on a flatbed trailer and 
originally erected in Concord, Massachusetts. I LUSTRON, 1948- 
49: Design of new house models and a study of the company's 
production capabilities, followed by the design of new components 
and accessories using porcelain-coated steel where practicable. 
m CONANTUM, 1951: Design and site planning for a 100-house 
development along the Sudbury River in Concord, Massachusetts, 
one of the first examples of a residential community using the 
cluster principle of siting. m TECHBUILT, 1952: Design of the 
original house based on a 4-foot module and all subsequent models 
through 1963, with supervision of design thereafter; and design of 
the Techbuilt vacation cottage and modular furniture. B NATIONAL 
SrEEL, 1957-59: Research project for the Stran-Steel Division, 
developing and modifying its standard components. Ig FERRO, 
1959-60: Design and construction of a research house demonstrat- 
ing the uses of porcelain enamel in residential construction. 
m LOCKHEED, 1960-61: Research and development project for the 
Housing Division in which it produced a new building system based 
on a l6x16-foot bay with a hyperbolic paraboloid roof system. 
@ ARMCO STEEL, 1961: Research and development project to 
adapt its standard components and to develop supplemental proj- 
ects for use in multifamily housing. M ALCoA-CIT, 1961-62: Re- 
search project investigating needs and standards for college dor- 
mitory construction plus evaluation of three construction systems. 

Today, Koch, principal in the firm of Carl Koch & Associates, 
Inc., is involved in what he regards as his most challenging project 
to date: Lewis Wharf, purchased in 1966 by the Boston Waterfront 
Development Corp., which he helped to organize with his archi- 
tectural associates and “friendly and incredibly patient business- 
men," as he puts it. Says Koch about Lewis Wharf: "Further 
commitments took the form of moving our architectural offices to the wharf four years 
ago and suffering the resultant continuous turnover in secretaries who persist in seeing 
the waterfront as it is rather than as it will be! 

*For those who know me, it will be no surprise to find that my self-built cruising yawl 
Jen, which has conveyed my family and me some 25,000 miles of port-to-port research 
here and in Europe, has been committed to Lewis Wharf to brave the present pollution, 
both air and water." THE EDITORS 
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A Piece of the Action 


by ROBERT ALLAN CLASS, AIA 


New dimensions in the architect’s role in the primary decision 
phase of the building process are described in this report from 
a working session of the Committee on Professional Consultants. 


To join the team creating new building projects, architects must 
first learn the language of finance: the words, their meaning, their 
application. That is just what a small group of architects did in 
Washington, D.C., recently. Joined by members of other disci- 
plines to develop a team-oriented pilot project, the group’s vocab- 
ulary expanded to include such words and phrases as “equity 
position," “debt service,” “residuals,” “subordinate,” “constant” 
and “net net.” 

The occasion was a working session attended by practicing 
professionals in the disciplines of finance, real estate, law, engi- 
neering and architecture, hosted by The American Institute of 
Architects’ national Committee on Professional Consultants. The 
meeting was called to explore the “Team Approach to Conceiv- 
ing and Initiating Building Projects.” Special consultants to the 
committee included representatives of the Mortgage Banker As- 
sociation of America, the US Savings & Loan League, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, the American Society 
of Real Estate Counselors, the bar, the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, the Consulting Engineers Council of the US 
and the Institute.* 

From its former traditional position of dealing with mutual 
concerns between engineers and architects, the Committee on 
Professional Consultants is broadening its horizons by including 
various groups whose influence is felt in the decision-making area 
of the building construction process, and it resolved to start pilot 
programs on the team concept in order to provide leadership and 
guidelines for action at the local level. At earlier meetings, the 
committee has established excellent rapport with realtors, finan- 
ciers and lawyers. The first pilot program was the subject of the 
recent meeting. 

To provide a framework for the session, a scenario was writ- 
ten with a cast of participants assuming specific roles in a hypo- 
thetical situation. A critical path analysis of cash flow, time sched- 
ule and program was started to help plan the project. The task 
was the simulation of the step-by-step process of preparing a joint 


* Participants at the AIA Committee on Professional Consultants meetings: Harry T. 
Maulding, senior vice president, H. G. Smithy Co., MBAA; Thornton W. Owen, 
president, Perpetual Building Association, USSLL; Frederick A. Marsteller, president, 
Washington Board of Realtors, NAREB; Boyd T. Barnard, chairman, Jackson-Cross 
Co., ASREC; E. A. Prichard, attorney for Gulf Reston, Inc.; Milton F. Lunch, gen- 
eral counsel, NSPE; William A. Sowers, consulting engineer, Sowers, Rodes & Whites- 
carver, CEC; Cecil M. Tammen, AIA, chairman, CPC; Carl R. Blanchard Jr., AIA; 
Robert L. Clemmer, FAIA; Russell O. Deeter, AIA; David R. Dibner, AIA; Herbert 
E. Duncan Jr., AIA; Joseph H. Flad, FAIA; David N. Yerkes, FAIA; Frank L. 
Codella, AIA, administrator, Department of Professional Services; Robert Allan Class, 
AIA, director, Technical Programs. 
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venture proposal for building and leasing a 2,500-person research. 
and development facility for a drug company in a typical Midwest 
city. The goal: a greater understanding of the contributions of all 
disciplines to the conceiving/initiating process. 

Referring to the scenario accompanying this report, the task 
force, composed of a banker, a realtor and an architect, first 
identified the community, its characteristics and its outlook for 
the future. It was thought that a college town was essential for the 
kind of resources needed by a research team. 

Discussion then centered on the need to identify available talent 
and means within the community to implement the proposal and 
on the potential need for securing additional resources from other 
communities. It was determined that further information on the 
drug company was required, such as its involvement in commu- 
nity affairs and its seat of decision making, as well as relationship 
to economic balance of the community and other possible plant 
locations. 

Based on specific experiences of some of the participants, the 
potential of joint venture involvement in a related development 
(housing, commercial areas, schools, for example) was explored 
and found to be a feasible enterprise as part of a larger package 
for easier financing. 

Even though all of the detail figures and the critical path anal- 
ysis were not fully completed, substantial progress was made in 
developing an excellent working team. Emphasis was placed on 
the need for prompt action once the decision was made to embark 
on a joint venture. It was suggested that legal counsel, to advise 
on business relationships and regulatory constraints, be consulted 
at the venture's formative stages. 

The following steps for drafting a proposal were suggested, not 
necessarily in priority order: 

l. Establish basic corporate framework of joint venture. Deter- 
mine capabilities of partners for full or partial input of talent, 
money, land. 

2. Contact drug company to determine present and future require- 
ments in terms of quantity and quality of space; ascertain its dis- 
position toward leasing versus purchase or lease with purchase 
option; determine its location preference and alternatives; deter- 
mine, if possible, the source and type of competition the joint ven- 
ture will face. 

3. Determine local government officials' attitudes toward possible 
necessary zoning and code changes and their opinions of the pres- 
ent and the foreseeable tax climate (not only real estate but total 
taxes). Determine extent of cooperation for installation of utilities 
and access road. 
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4. Determine approximate size and cost of facility and land area 
required. 

5. Secure options on possible sites for minimum deposits, said 
options to contain extension clauses with additional deposits. 
“Option land” should include land for future related development. 
6. Explore possible money sources—not limited to banks and 
savings institutions—based on maximum borrowing. 

7. Prepare budget estimates on probable total land costs (includ- 
ing utility and road installations), basic building costs (not includ- 
ing work required by tenant), and indirect costs (including legal 
fees, interest during construction, financing fees, title transfer fees, 
architectural fees, taxes, other charges during construction). 

8. Develop a net rent to the tenant based on estimated costs and 
probable financing terms and conditions. The net rent figure should 
result in a return on equity to be determined by the partners, with 
consideration given to the competitive market for similar space. 

9, Firm up a joint venture agreement. 

10. Prepare graphic sales tools to complement presentation of 
proposal to the drug company. Graphics could include facilities 
analysis diagrams, site plans and community plans. 

It was strongly recommended that the first four steps should be 
accomplished in the afternoon of the day of the “Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon” referred to in the scenario, and that the fifth step 
should be completed quickly and discreetly. 

The architect members brought up the point of possible conflict 
with established ethical standards. The ensuing discussion indi- 
cated that the architect in this case would be rendering services 
to the joint venture corporation and not to the drug company. It 
was suggested that full disclosure of the architect’s interest in the 
project be made to the drug company for the purpose of avoiding 


The traditional architectural approach is necessarily fee-ori- 
ented, whereas the traditional approach for a businessman is to 
weigh long-term capital gain against immediate earned income. 
The implications are that it may be wise business judgment to 
consider the potential of capital gain in the practice of architec- 
ture, without reduction in the quality of professional services. 

To use the language of the day, “getting a piece of the action” 
involved an equity position in this simulation. While equity posi- 
tions were a stimulus in the discussion, action-oriented meetings 
on the team approach could be equally rewarding without the 
equity element. 

The guest consultants all indicated that they would welcome 
the architect’s participation in this type of concept, and it was 
observed that architects generally would be in a stronger position 
than at present if they take the initiative in conceiving projects. 
This can follow many avenues, such as finding the client, finding 
the money, finding the land, combining the team. 

The thought was expressed that all of the disciplines repre- 
sented at the meeting should make an effort to get to know each 
other personally to develop full confidence in each other, 

The group made a strong recommendation that similar meet- 
ings be held around the country and urged the local components 
of the various associations represented to initiate such meetings 
without waiting to receive the final results of the pilot meetings. 

The committee contemplates further broadening of contacts 
with other groups which have influence on the decision making 
process. This progress report only outlines possible steps in the 
process; we hope to add flesh to the bones in future reports. 

The meeting underlined an important future facet of the pro- 
fession with this basic premise: “If we can learn to talk with 


any potential implications of conflict of interest. 


‘them,’ we can learn to work with ‘them.’ ” m 


A Task Force Case Study on the Team Approach 
to Conceiving and Initiating Building Projects 


Scenario 


A banker, a realtor and an architect meet at 
a Chamber of Commerce luncheon where a 
new grant for a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare research project on lung 
cancer is announced. The location is a Mid- 
west city of 100,000 population. 

A large AA drug firm was brought to the 
city five years ago through the joint efforts of 
the chamber and the city's development co- 
ordinator. The drug firm has a growing part 
of its research and development laboratory 
devoted to lung cancer and has attracted a 
growing group of specialists in this field from 
around the country. The firm has gained a 
good nationwide reputation in the field of re- 
search. Much of its research to date has been 
with company funds and with a few govern- 
ment and foundation grants. 

As a result of Congressional pressure, a 
massive 10-year program for lung cancer re- 
search has been announced by the President 
and the Secretary of HEW. Congress has 
passed a resolution supporting the research, 
thus giving reasonably good assurance of con- 
tinuing funding. HEW has determined that 
research should be carried out in the private 
sector, with year-to-year goals and the ap- 
proximate amount of personnel needs pro- 
grammed. Industry proposals have been sub- 


mitted and the local drug company has been 
awarded the bulk of the HEW research 
grant; in addition, it has had firm indications 
of substantial support from foundations. 

The company's facilities will be adequate 
for the next three months, and it will be able 
to lease facilities to take it through an addi- 
tional 15 months, when its hiring schedule 
will require new facilities and equipment. 

Present R&D staff numbers 500. The pro- 
gram will require that total staff be increased 
to 1,000 by the end of the first year, to 1,500 
by the end of the second year and to 2,500 
by the end of the third year, where it is ex- 
pected to remain static for 10 years. How- 
ever, depending on the cumulative results of 
the research, there is a possibility that further 
expansion will be required. 

Both the chamber and the development co- 
ordinator are working hard to assure that the 
additional facilities are constructed in the 
city. The major subject of the luncheon is the 
announcement of the HEW grant and the 
drug company's plan of need. 

The banker, realtor and architect know 
each other through service on the United 
Fund and other civic endeavors. They have 
mutual respect for each other. They have had 
a few minor business contacts between indi- 
viduals but they have never worked together 
on a building project. As a result of their 


luncheon conversation, the three agree to 
form a joint venture to make a proposal for 
building and leasing an R&D facility to the 
drug company for a 10-year period, with 
each having substantial equity positions. Each 
will personally put up $10,000 to cover ini- 
tial expenses and will contribute personal ex- 
pertise. As each is a majority stockholder in 
his firm, he will be able to call on staff as- 
sistance as needed, with staff time reimbursed 
by the group at cost. 


Task 


Initially, one of three persons will be assigned 
the role of each of the three parties to the 
joint venture to get the ball rolling for input. 
Each of the other persons may put himself 
into the role he chooses from time to time, to 
provide cross-fertilization and expertise. 

Effects on housing, education, shopping, 
recreation, transportation and other elements 
of community planning should be considered, 
as well as the social responsibilities of those 
involved in the project. Discussion is antici- 
pated on pitfalls, alternatives and evaluation 
of risk. 

Aided by a graphic critical path network 
analysis, the goal is the identification of sug- 
gested steps to be taken and understanding 
the contributions of all disciplines in the con- 
ceiving/ initiating process. 
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Ten o'clock of a stifling, humid morning, typical of Washington 
summertime, in August 1941. The unairconditioned office of Dr. 
Clark Foreman, director, Division of Defense Housing, Federal 
Works Agency, where the doctor and the chief of the division’s 
Planning Section are awaiting the arrival of an important visitor. 
A buzz and over the intercom, a metallic female voice: *Mr. 
y er S US Wright is here for his 10 o’clock appointment; shall I send him in?” 
“Please do,” replies the debonair Foreman, with the faintest trace 
of a Georgia accent. 


Enters FLLW, striding, quite oblivious to the steaming caul- 
dron of the Foreman office, He carries a cane, wears a jaunty pork- 
pie hat, gloves, an Inverness cape, pepper and salt tweed suit, 


Hoover-style starched collar and Windsor tie. Approaching the 
offered chair he slips off his cape, doffs the hat, strips the gloves 


by TALBOT WEGG, AIA and settles down, resting his chin on the top of the cane. An en- 
trance which only a Barrymore could have matched. 
A personal chronicle about Frank After introductions and the customary amenities, FLLW 


Lloyd Wright's first and only experi. comes quickly to the point. “What is it you wish of me, Dr. 
ence of having the United States as a Foreman? I am 74 years old and do not have much time left. I 


li ill-fated att ۹ have much to do and no time to waste.” 
client—an ill-fated attempt to design Foreman explains the division’s determination to make its 


a housing project for the Federal housing program not merely a contribution to the nation’s defense 
Works Agency back in 1941. but also to its architecture. He cites the mediocrity of most existing 
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public housing and his conviction that, by employing the nation’s 
leading architects and giving them maximum freedom within cost 
limitations, the stigma on government housing may be eliminated. 
He mentions some of the architects already commissioned: Gro- 
pius, Breuer, Eliel and Eero Saarinen, Neutra, Wurster, Stubbins, 
Raymond, Louis Kahn, Stone, Stein, Gruzen. Could we detect a 
look of distaste from FLLW at the mention of Gropius and the 
Saarinens? In the light of later conversations it is quite possible. 

Yet, in response, FLLW is less guarded and shows even a 
flicker of warmth. “My country has never before called on me. If 
you are serious and want me to work for you, I will do it and you 
will be proud of the results.” 

The broad outlines of the proposed project are quickly 
sketched: 100 dwelling units for workers at an ordnance plant 
producing rifles, situated in the rolling Berkshire Hills at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. Most defense housing projects were, of ne- 
cessity, located in the drab surroundings of Allegheney County 
in Pennsylvania, Hudson County in New Jersey, or Detroit, and 
opportunities to achieve a harmonious environment were severely 
limited. 

By the end of the meeting, FLLW has shed the armor of 
skepticism and positively exudes enthusiasm for the new venture. 

Once the basic premise and promise had been accepted, the 
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meeting with Foreman was closed on a note of happy anticipation‏ 
and FLLW was turned over to the chief of the Planning Section‏ 
(hereinafter referred to as the CPS) for consideration of the “nuts‏ 
and bolts” requirements, contract, working schedule, cost limita-‏ 
tions, travel regulations, etc., the bureaucratic minutiae toward‏ 
which FLLW exhibited an utter and abiding indifference which was‏ 

to cause future problems of no little complexity. 

Almost without reading it, he signed a contract which bound 
him to practices and behavior completely foreign to his customary 
professional operations. The CPS, somewhat knowledgeable of the 
master’s past and fully aware of the incipient booby traps, begged 
him to ponder over the obligations spelled out in small print before 
committing himself, but caution was not FLLW’s way. He had a 
contract with the United States of America; his country had, at 
last, seen fit to recognize him, and he was on his way! 

While the general location of the projected development was 
Pittsfield, the specific site had not yet been selected, and it was 
decided (as an unusual departure from normal procedure) to have 
FLLW participate in the site selection. Preliminary reconnaissance 
had been made and four potential sites had been lined up. 

As the brilliant New England fall burgeoned, FLLW and the 


Mr. Wegg carries on his practice from Bainbridge Island, Washington. 
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CPS met in New York and rode a dirty day-coach to Pittsfield, a 
trip which would have been miserable without the master’s lively 
reminiscences and opinions, occasionally prompted by questions 
but more often poured out without reserve. 

Naturally, the conversation revolved about architects and 
architecture, like this: 

CPS: “Whom do you regard as the best architect in the 
country today?” 

FLLW, without hesitation: “Albert Kahn." 

CPS, with amazement: *Why do you select him?” 

FLLW: “Because he has more work and is probably richer 
than any other architect.” 

CPS: “Do you think there are any other good men?" 

FLLW: “Yes, my son John has learned something from me. 
He’s pretty good.” 

CPS: “Who are some of the good, younger men coming on?” 

FLLW: “Don’t know of any, and why bother with them while 
Em still working?” 

He believed American architects and the public to have little 
understanding of architecture. Witness the failure of The American 
Institute of Architects to recognize him while so many foreign 
countries, France, Germany, the USSR and now Britain, had given 
him official honors. He described, with relish and frank delight, 
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the recent ceremonies in London when H.M. George VI had in- 
vested him with the Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. (The AIA awarded him the Gold Medal in 1949.) 
Almost without changing pace, he turned to glum observations 
on the meager financial returns of his own professional life. He 
cited, with envy, the cushy berths occupied by Eliel Saarinen and 
Gropius at Cranbrook and Cambridge, which they had gained 
primarily because they were foreigners favored by snobbery. To 
the CPS’s misgivings, he stated his hopes that the government con- 
tract would pay enough to discharge disturbing fiscal obligations. 
These mournful reflections were terminated by the arrival in 
Pittsfield, where there had been arraigned a veritable VIP red car- 
pet reception by the mayor and local dignitaries. FLLW, respond- 
ing to adulation with grace, benevolence and almost Papal con- 
descension, charmed the Irish mayor with compliments on the 
beauty of his city and elated the Chamber of Commerce with a 
promise to confer national distinction on Pittsfield with the project. 
A small cavalcade of cars was provided to tour the sites. The 
first, generally level and verdant, had once been farmed and the 
open fields would insure a pleasant environment as well as reason- 
able development costs. FLLW was not impressed, While the 
troupe examined it on foot, he remained in the car, restlessly. 
The second site was on rough ground with great rock out- 


croppings and not a sign of a tree. The moment he saw it, FLLW’s 
eyes lit up. “Stop!” he cried and fairly leaped from the car. Moving 
with the grace and vigor of a youth, he roamed the hills and dales, 
clearly enraptured by the austere crags. 

“This is it,” he exclaimed. “This is it; this is New England.” 

“But, Mr. Wright, there are two other sites we should see,” 
said the CPS, whose bureaucratic mind was tottering at the thought 
of the probable site preparation costs. 

“No need to look further,” replied FLLW. “This is where 
we shall build our project.” 

In abject retreat, the CPS asked, “This site will need a good 
deal of landscaping; what would you propose?” 

“We'll bring in trees. Mature, beautiful pines and dogwood 
and evergreens. We'll make it the showplace of the Berkshires.” 

Well aware that he had already surrendered, the CPS numbly 
reckoned with the stark realities of justifying the site selection and 
costs to a hard-boiled General Accounting Office. With several 
years exposure to the GAO, he had no hope of stretching the rules 
to sanction the master’s normal modus operandi. The only hope 
was to persuade him to change his ways and accept federal dictum 
word for word. 

As an opening gambit in this campaign, the CPS wrote FLLW 
a carefully worded letter, expressing pleasure at the progress to 
date and suggesting that perhaps, occasionally, the personal pref- 
erences might have to be tempered somewhat to the (obviously) 
unreasonable requirements of fiscal regulations, etc., ete. Replied 
FLLW on November 8: 

“My dear Wegg: Your good letter is reassuring and in turn 
I want to assure you all . . . of my very best. It is high time I 
took a hand in governmental building in my own country and co- 
operation with Dr. Foreman and yourself will be only the begin- 
ning, I foresee, of a real pleasure to me. 

“My education as an architect has proceeded to the point 
where I should be a great strength to you in your endeavor, and 
the liberality and intelligence of that endeavor I respect. So don’t 
worry about results. You will be gratified. 

“The personal idiosyncracy (whatever it may be) shall not 
get in the way, too much, and only serve to make work a little 
livelier and more interesting.” 

An inveterate optimist, the CPS preferred to believe from 
this letter that FLLW had got the message and all would be well, 
after all. During some weeks of silence from Taliesin, he preserved 
equanimity, but in early December the exigencies of a production 
schedule calling for submission of preliminary sketches and cost 
estimates within one month of the contract date began to intrude. 
The schedule, for compliance with which the CPS was held re- 
sponsible by his superiors, showed the Pittsfield project a full 


month behind. Mail and telegrams to Taliesin were not answered. 
But then, on a cold December morning shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
he picked up his phone to hear: 

“This is Frank Lloyd Wright and I have sketches of *Clover- 
leaf’ for Pittsfield. How about lunch at the Carlton about noon?” 

The CPS approached the meeting with mixed feelings: per- 
sonal affection on the one hand, uneasiness on the other. He was 
greeted by an effulgent FLLW who had reserved a table in the 
plush dining room, crowded with Army and Navy brass. He or- 
dered a sumptuous repast garnished with cocktails and wine and 
then, apparently more interested in the war than Cloverleaf, 
launched into a eulogy of the Japanese, drawing on his Tokyo 
years. 

"They're a wonderful people," he said in what seemed to be 
unnecessarily loud tones, “Artistic, industrious, peaceful. They 
don't want to fight us. It's the British," he continued, “They sucked 
us into it, just as they did in 1917. They've been making fools of 
us ever since 1812." 

Recalling the description of recent honors in Britain, the CPS 
had to observe, “Did George VI and his men perhaps suck you 
in, in London?" 

FLLW guffawed, “That’s right, absolutely right! And it just 
goes to prove my point." Having established the duplicity of our 
allies and the nobility of our enemies, he turned to more personally 
pertinent matters. 

“Tve just had a book published," he said, “and I want you 
to buy it. I won't give it to you because I cannot afford it, but 
I'll autograph it.” 

The check was brought (and paid by the CPS) and they 
were off to Brentano's where a copy of In the Nature of Materials 
was purchased and cordially autographed. With half the after- 
noon gone, they headed to the Planning Section office where a 
dozen mounted sketches of Cloverleaf were on display. 

One look at these drawings was enough to affirm that FLLW 
was ever young, fresh, inventive and skillful enough to design 
dwellings which resembled no housing project of record. Here 
would be a project to honor Pittsfield and the USA. 

On that day of apparent felicity, however, ominous clouds 
portending trouble for the whole housing program began to build 
up. First, a phone call from John W. McCormack, at that time 
Majority Leader of the House with clout second only to that of 
the Speaker, and a fierce, parochial concern for his Massachusetts 
constituents. 

*Dr. Foreman, how come you've hired a Wisconsin architect 
for a Massachusetts project?" he asked. 

“Mr. McCormack,” Foreman replied, “I don't think Mr. 
Wright would be considered as a Wisconsin architect. He has a 
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worldwide reputation and may be the greatest architect in this 
century.” 

“He comes from Wisconsin, doesn’t he? And he’s keeping 
Massachusetts architects from making a living, isn’t he?” 

Foreman attempted to explain the division’s policy of foster- 
ing excellence in design, but the Majority Leader paid no attention. 

“What’s more, you’ve been hiring New Jersey architects for 
Connecticut projects and New York architects for Pennsylvania 
projects and Republican architects all over the country. The House 
is likely to take a pretty hard look at your operations before we 
appropriate any more money for defense housing.” 

Appropriations for housing, schools, utilities and other public 
facilities made necessary by the proliferating defense program were 
generated in a House Committee dominated by Southern Demo- 
crats; chairman was Fritz Lanham of Texas and vice chairman, 
Frank Boykin of Alabama. The interest of committee members in 
social and design aspects of the housing program had seemed to 
Foreman and his associates less marked than their interest in the 
selection of specific sites and the employment of specific indi- 
viduals as surveyors, appraisers, housing managers, etc. Where 
Foreman suspected that the prospective site was owned by, or the 
prospective employee was a relative of, the committee member, 
he refused to go along. Foreman acted properly but hardly en- 
deared himself. 

The committee’s mounting aversion was directed not only at 
Foreman but also at Nathan Straus, administrator of the US Hous- 
ing Authority, which played a major role in the Defense Housing 
program. The torrents of loathing spilled over shortly after Pearl 
Harbor when the committee (orally and off the record) demanded 
the scalps of Foreman and Straus as a prerequisite to further ap- 
propriations for housing. On the record, they specified that: 

* Future defense housing would be designed and constructed by 
the Public Buildings Administration, which had a huge staff of 
architects and engineers. 

* No more projects would be assigned to the Division of Defense 
Housing or the US Housing Authority (the agencies which em- 
ployed private architects). 

When the battle smoke cleared, it was seen that Foreman 
and Straus were not the only victims. The CPS and his immediate 
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staff reported for work on the morrow of the massacre to find their 
furniture in the hall and their offices occupied by henchmen of the 
chief of construction, who had emerged as the new leader. 

As for FLLW, the skirmish left him like a forlorn orphan, 
utterly helpless before the victors. Within two weeks he was in- 
formed in writing that his contract was terminated, that he would 
be paid for preliminary sketches but not for travel from Phoenix 
to Washington. The letter was signed by Baird Snyder, acting ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Works Agency. The bitter pill was 
slightly sugar coated by statements to the effect that “while we 
cannot use this design in Pittsfield, it is hoped that it can serve as 
a guide for project design in other localities. Increased use of the 
‘demountable’ house is contemplated, and it is hoped that we can 
commission you to design a prototype of such a house." 

The CPS, during the early months of 1942, was quarantined 
not only from participation in /'affaire Wright but also from any 
inside information of the consequences of the purge. Public re- 
action to the Lanham Committee's action apparently aroused the 
White House to action for, in April, a Presidential Executive order 
restored the US Housing Authority to legitimacy and dissolved the 
Division of Defense Housing, which meant the eclipse of the chief 
of construction and transfer of the prickly Wright problem to the 
lap of A. C. Shire, director of the US Housing Authority's tech- 
nical division. 

The CPS, although powerless to affect the outcome, kept 
FLLW informed of such tidbits as came his way. In June, a reply: 

"My dear Talbot: Your kind letter duly received. I hope the 
money matter can be squared soon. We blew ourselves on the 
project pretty heavily and have been limping along borrowing here 
and there ever since. 

"What I fail to understand is, why after being recommissioned 
by Snyder himself to complete the project for use elsewhere (and 
use quite generally, he thought) there should now be this meum et 
tuum on tap regarding Pittsfield. I suppose it is because I didn't 
insist upon a new contract, believing the word of government good, 
as good governments' should be. 

"And I wonder, too, why in the name of the same, shouldn't 
the hitch—if hitch must be—have occurred when the matter came 
up and when I was present in person when it might have been 
ironed out in 10 minutes instead of chugging along several weeks? 
Is it the nature of a bureau and therefore of bureaucracy to throw 
monkey wrenches into each other's acts to get something on the 
other fellow to add personal credit or discredit, to and fro, until 
desperation follows confusion? Or just what is it? 

"Poor me—always an irregular! My guess is that Shire (if 
he was to speak truly) should not have quoted *Wright is hard to 
get along with’ but should have said, more truly, ‘Wright is hard 
to go along with.' But I hope I am not to be victimized by any 
general bureaucratic effort to wash Rufe (first name of the chief 
of construction) out. Another question I have repeatedly asked 
which has met with the perfect bureaucratic answer— silence—is, 
what about Snyder's commissioning me for a demountable house? 
And unfair to ask you now, Talbot, I know. But whom do I ask? 
Since the bureau is so meticulous, looking gift horses in the teeth, 
I should like a look at the bureau where its honor is concerned. 
I suspect the answer to that one is that administration, being im- 
personal, has no honor nor really any responsibility." 

And then a note in reply to a Christmas photograph of the 
CPS' family by its lakeside home, a melancholy epilogue: 

"My dear Talbot Wegg: I am glad to see all “you Weggs" 
so beautifully situated . . . and it is good that all are so far away 
from Washington. As for me, I expect less than nothing from 
Washington at any time— past, present or future." o 


A New Application of Sprinklers 


How to install them in modular, 


flexible space in a highrise building 


by RICHARD E. RITZ, AIA 


Recent years have seen a number of fires in highrise office build- 
ings, resulting in major property losses and, in some cases, loss 
of lives. Many of these losses stressed the difficulties faced by fire 
departments in combating fires effectively and carrying out rescue 
work above the reach of truck-mounted aerial equipment, gen- 
erally 80 feet, or about six stories. 

In Portland, Oregon, we were experiencing a noticeable stiffen- 
ing of requirements by building department officials and the fire 
marshal’s office related to exits, flame spread of materials and 
combustible loads, particularly in tall structures. The central core 
building, so favorably received by owners and leasing agents be- 
cause of its high ratio of rentable to gross area and the 100 per- 
cent use of wall perimeter for rental, was suffering from the build- 
ing officials’ request that the core be surrounded by a loop cor- 
ridor which in a typical 15,000 square foot floor reduced the 
efficiency from as high as 85 to an unattractive 75 percent. 

A few years ago, in the course of a meeting with the fire 
marshal concerning a current highrise project, he remarked, 
“Now, if you put automatic sprinklers throughout the building, 
we wouldn’t ask for the loop corridor.” 

That started it. From there we went to a detailed discussion of 
the concessions which might come with automatic sprinklers. The 
following requirements were omitted or modified: 

* Smoke shaft and vestibule at exit stairways 

+ Fireman's access stairs or ladders 

* Wet standpipes 

* Rated exit corridor enclosures on rental floors 

- Dead end exit corridor length limitation extended to 40 feet 

- Distance to exit stair limitation extended from 150 to 225 feet 
* Loop corridors in central core building 

Fireproof core for wood paneling in tenant space 

* Flamespread of 75 for wood paneling in tenant spaces modified 
to 250. 

No relaxation of requirements was made for fireproofing as re- 
quired for type I buildings. Also, the vertical exits were to be 
maintained in two-hour enclosures, with no combustible finishes. 

Certain special requirements were also imposed, such as: 

+ The sprinkler system was to be designed in accordance with 
NFPA pamphlet 13. 


- Each tenant floor was to be considered a separate fire area in 
designing the sprinkler system, with shutoff valve for each floor. 
. A 115-inch hose valve was to be provided at the sprinkler riser 
for fire department use only. 

* The dry standpipes were to be retained and located in the stair 
and a supply of hose, nozzles, axes and other equipment to be 
stored in a closet near the standpipes at designated floors, five 
floors apart. 

- An indicator panel with local supervision was to be located at 
the building entrance, easily accessible to firemen, designating by 
a signal the floor on which the sprinkler system was operating. 

* At this same indicator panel, provision was to be made for 
take-over of control of one or more elevators by firemen and also 
provision to run at least one elevator on emergency power. 

We agreed to make a detailed economic study, using as a basis 
a recently completed office building of the central core type, to 
see if the added cost of sprinklers might be sufficiently offset by 
concessions to justify serious consideration. 

The results were startling. Assuming that we took the offsets 
which would be permitted if a fully automatic sprinkler system 
were provided throughout the building, the system could be in- 
stalled in the 240,000 square feet of tower space at no additional 
cost. The annual gain from insurance savings and additional 
rental was approximately $50,000 a year, amounting to $215 
million over a 50-year building life. 

Our opportunity to develop the idea soon came with the 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation headquarters office building to be 
built in Portland. Consisting of 27 levels above grade and three 
below, it was designed with a central core floor plan and com- 
pletely modular rental space. Each 5-foot module square was 
complete with light fixture and supply or exhaust grille for air- 
conditioning in the ceiling. Outlets for electric and telephone 
service could be located in each module on the floor, served by 
under-floor ducts. Partitions could be located anywhere along the 
5-foot module lines and then be removed and relocated without 
altering mechanical or electrical services, with the exception of 


Mr. Ritz is an associate partner in the Skidmore, Owings & Merrill offices 
in Portland, Oregon. 
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Typical floor of the building used as the basis 
of SOM’s original study to determine economic 
feasibility of installing sprinklers in a highrise 
office building. Dark gray shows areas elimi- 
nated by sprinklers: loop corridors, smoke 
towers, vestibules and fireman’s stairs. Medi- 
um gray shows the corridors needed to serve 
a maximum number of tenants in a sprin- 
klered building. Light gray shows corridor 
needed to serve one or two tenants per floor 
in a sprinklered building; also needed will be 
the required stairs. Savings of construction 
cost on the dark gray areas and the additional 
area available for leasing made sprinklers pay 
for themselves. 


Typical tower floor of the Georgia-Pacific Build- 
ing with loop sprinkler main and laterals shown 
by black lines. Potential head locations are in- 
dicated by dots. The circles indicate how the 
swing-arm runouts can be made to connect to 
any of the potential head locations. 


The Georgia-Pacific Building has moment-re- 
sisting frame of reinforced concrete using 
white cement, sand and white quartz aggre- 
gate, sand blasted to provide the finish. 
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the switching of overhead lights. The major problem was to de- 
vise a simple, economical method of locating and relocating 
sprinkler heads to fit varying and changing partition require- 
ments and at the same time provide adequate capacity in the 
piping system to take care of additions and alterations to the 
system. Numerous approaches were studied including fixed loca- 
tions at frequent intervals, underwriters-labeled flexible piping 
to provide for head relocation, and even provision of a sprinkler 
in each 5-foot module. 

The system finally developed was separated into highrise and 
lowrise systems. The latter, serving the first six tower levels and 
three below-grade levels, uses city water pressure for primary 
supply. The highrise, from the 7th to the 27th level, takes primary 
supply from a 750 gallons per minute fire pump; secondary sup- 
ply is a pressure tank located in the mechanical penthouse. This 


tank, of 12,000-gallon capacity, holds 6,000 gallons of water and 
is charged with air to maintain pressure on the topmost floors. 
Fire department pumper connections are provided separately to 
highrise and lowrise systems to avoid subjecting the lowrise sys- 
tem to pressures necessary to service the top floors. 

The system is a calculated design, and each floor is served by 
a loop main with piping sized with respect to operating pressures 
as well as the number of heads served. All heads have standard 
orifices. Laterals from the loop main are at 10-foot spacings 
with take-offs for swing-joint sprinkler runouts at 5-foot spacings. 
Swing-joint piping comes off the top of the lateral and piping 
can be disconnected and reconnected at flexible union couplings 
for head relocation by simply taking the pressure off the system 
and draining only a few feet of run-out piping. A shutoff at each 
floor permits the rest of the building sprinklers to remain in 
service, The run-out arrangement permits location of a sprinkler 
head at any one of the four sides of each module grid with 912 
possible locations of heads per floor in the modular area. The 
average number of heads per floor, however, will be less than 
150, approximately one-sixth of the possible locations. 

A shutoff valve and alarm system are provided for each floor. 
Alarm is provided by a flow-detecting device and registers a 
signal at panels in the main floor lobby and in the building en- 
gineer’s office, indicating the floor on which the alarm has been 
actuated, The cost of the system was approximately $0.70 per 
square foot, as bid in April 1968. 

Our conclusions, of course, relate to a specific building solu- 
tion and are developed under code requirements and jurisdiction 
of authorities applicable within its specific area. It remains for the 
system to be brought into service and the actual relocation of 
sprinkler head locations to confirm the merits of its design. o 


Variation in pipe sizes in relation to the eleva- 
tion of the floor and its resultant line pres- 
sure, Up to the fifth floor the sprinklers are 
supplied by city pressure. Above, to the top 
of the building, they are served by the fire 
pump with the pressure tank located at the 
top of the building as a secondary supply. 
All risers are 6-inch pipe. 


Typical floor without the piping, but showing 
a typical partition layout and the actual sprin- 
kler head locations, indicated by dots. There 
are 131 heads in the modular area on this 
floor in 14,000 square feet; one head for 108 
square feet. The number of heads could be 
reduced to 119 except for the extra foot of 
space outside the module line at the window, 
which increases the distance from this head 
position to 814 feet. The area per head would 
then be increased to 118 square feet. SOM 
will work out this problem in next building. 
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Detail showing how one runout from the lat- 
eral can serve four possible head locations by 
swinging the piping about a single joint. The 
joint is made by a flexible union coupling to 
eliminate the possibility of leaks which might 
result from a threaded joint, particularly after 
relocation from the original installation. 
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The Office Environment 


People Prefer 


by KENNETH E. JOHNSON 


How do people react to their offices, where they spend so many 
hours of their lives? What aspects of the office environment are 
most important to them? Of the many parts of an office, which 
create the greatest problems, give the greatest satisfaction? 


To answer broad, general questions like these about the office 
environment, we recently commissioned a behavioral research 
study * to survey the reactions of office workers to their offices. 
The results reflect answers from 358 respondents who represent 
40 different departments of 18 companies that included banks, 
general offices, utilities and professional firms. 

The respondents were divided in two ways: between execu- 
tives and staff (managers and nonmanagers ), and between those 
in, or not in, offices done by an interior design firm. Their an- 
swers produced more than 90,000 pieces of data from which 
emerged a picture of the “ideal” office. 

The study is not, as is so much of the research in this field, 
an analysis of the possible variables inherent in a specific situa- 
tion; ie., we did not attempt to study which exact distance be- 
tween desks would contribute to working efficiency. We merely 
wanted to establish what the occupants felt was important. 

The resulting study is, we think, an interesting guide. We 
do not present it as an “instant blueprint” for the designer. But 
when added to the growing body of behavioral and other scien- 
tific information becoming available to the designers and archi- 
tects who are concerned with the working environment of the 36 
million men and women who spend most of the daylight hours 
in offices, it offers some specific answers to specific questions and 
perhaps directions to pursue for more intensive future study. 


* Undertaken by Dr. Lawrence Wheeler, head of the Behavioral Research Department 
of Ewing Miller Associates, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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The environmental factors examined were, for convenience, 
organized into four categories of environment: 
1. Spatial: windows, doors, walls, lighting, heating, color 
2. Equipment: desks, chairs, files, telephones, business machines 
3. Functional: specific work stations, conference areas, relaxation 
areas, eating places, restrooms, locker rooms 
4. Interaction: spaces in which people or materials move— 
lobbies, reception areas, halls, stairways, elevators. 

In terms of these categories, then, we found what the re- 
spondents of our study thought their “ideal” office should be. 
Answers of respondents appear in italics prior to my comments. 


Spatial Environment 


Proper heating, ventilating and airconditioning: This was 
the most important consideration for the majority of re- 
spondents. (The second: proximity of exterior windows; the 
third: arrangement of the work place furniture for maximum 
efficiency.) 

We knew that these factors were major ones in office design, 
but would not have ranked them as high on the list as the study 
shows they should be. Contrastingly, the study also shows that 
most people are satisfied with, and comfortable in, their chairs; 
a lot of attention has been directed to chair design and engineer- 
ing. But not enough attention has been directed to the elimination 
of static electricity in carpeting, to acoustical problems. 

Location within visual distance of window: Most respond- 
ents felt that the function of communication should play a 
more important role than status in the allocation of windows. 
Thus, in the ideal office, people would be grouped for opti- 
mum communication according to related jobs. The exterior 
window wall office space would then be more or less evenly 
divided between managers and staff. 


Most clients want their management to be close to the win- 
dows, so clerical and general staff end up with no adjacency to them. 
However, in some cases we have been able to persuade the client 
to accept a plan with exterior perimeter corridors. In others, we 
have located a minimum number of executives on the outside wall, 
but left certain bays open so that general office people have an 
opportunity to look out. We feel that this question of adjacency to 
windows is extremely important because much of the general office 
staff is fixed to their desks. Executives, on the other hand, move 
around and get out of their offices, thus they have more opportunity 
to change their surroundings. 

Carpeting subdued in pattern and color: Managers, con- 

cerned with wearability, prefer carpeting in light traffic areas 

and hard flooring in heavy traffic areas. Vinyl flooring and 
strong colors are least liked by any group. 

For several years, our recommendation that carpeting be used 
extensively has been very positively received. However, there 
still remains the taboo that carpeting means luxury, status and 
prestige. We think it should be thought of as simply another 
floor material—as we think of tile and wood—but not as a prestige 
or luxury item. There is now adequate development of new types 
of fibers so that carpeting is generally more economical in the 
long run than other floor coverings. While usually carpeting is 
initially more expensive than hard-surface floor materials, studies 
show that in the long run carpeting is ultimately less expensive 
since it requires less maintenance 

Pleasing proportions: Large, well illuminated rooms are 

preferred, with low, lightcolored ceilings that have good 

acoustical properties and are the same height throughout the 

room. Those in professionally designed offices showed a 

preference for ceilings with textural interest. 

The response to this question indicates that people are quite 
aware of room proportions. While the architect is also aware of 
proportions, we feel that he is not aware enough of ambient fea- 
tures such as lighting and acoustics. He is concerned with the total 
project—the structure, the monument, the construction budget, the 
coordination of all the expertise involved. The interior designer 
must be concerned with specifics—the work station, interdepart- 
mental relationships, the functioning of the chair, the ash trays. 
But the interior designer also becomes involved many times in 
correction of certain architectural elements—for example, dealing 
with a lack of proper acoustical treatment by putting carpeting on 
the floor, by making sure that the drapery, if required, is dense 
enough to help absorb extra sound. 

Quiet colors, warmth: Quiet colors, with a few bright ac- 
cents, and natural finishes, such as wood grain, are most 
appealing to everybody. People are comfortable with neu- 
trals, except gray. Cool colors, blue or green, are preferred 
in large areas. While managers and staff don't differ much 
in color preferences, managers prefer large areas of white 
or off-white, seem less aware of color in their immediate 
surroundings than do nonmanagers. 

Color taste is becoming more sophisticated. Stigmas are being 
removed from materials once thought of as cold to the touch, such 
as glass, marble and tile. Plastic laminates, once considered cold, 
now have suede-textured finishes and people now think of them 
as warmer because they now feel warmer. The trend toward the 
use of natural materials, such as wood and brick, and earth colors 
is an attempt to create a human environment that will counteract 
the computer age: the hard, cold file cabinets, the decentralization 


Mr. Johnson is president of ISD Incorporated, an interior space design 
firm with offices in New York and Chicago. 


and specialization and slotting of people into a particular little 
function like key-punching. People don't have much human contact 
today; their contact is with the machines in front of them. It is 
becoming a function of design to counteract this. 

Some provision for privacy: The question of privacy is one 
of the most controversial between managers and staff. Few, 
however, like a completely open plan with little privacy 
offered. A small office with some degree of privacy was con- 
sidered a pleasant and comfortable working environment by 
about one-fourth of the people queried. Managers, to whom 
privacy is a prime concern, found an arrangement in which 
office areas are divided by some form of screen partition or 
wall desirable. Secretaries and clerical workers on the other 
hand would rather be able to see others in the office, to in- 
teract. Managers find this distracting for all concerned. 

We have always tried to provide visual contact between an 
executive and his secretary, through interior glass windows or 
even, in a few cases, by placing them together in the same room. 
It appears from the study results that this visual contact would not 
be necessary if there were proper telephone connections or inter- 
communication. Accordingly, we will probably de-emphasize the 
use of interior glass partitions in the future although, of course, 
there are occasional justifications for their use. 

Formal layout: Most respondents liked the general office 

layout in which rows of desks face each other across the 

perimeter of the room but are separated by a row of desks 
running down the center and facing at right angles to the 
others. The arrangement which met with least favor was one 
in which desks are placed diagonally across the room, from 
corner to corner. Those in professionally designed offices 
preferred an arrangement in which all desks face the same 
way, in straight rows from one side of the room to the other. 

We prefer the latter arrangement. However, staff people may 
feel that they get more inidividual treatment if they aren't lined up 
next to someone on either side of them whose desk is facing the 
same direction. They feel that there is a certain variety of individ- 
uality inherent in being able to look at someone whose desk is 
facing in a different direction than theirs. This may explain some 
of the appeal of the office landscape concept. 


Equipment Environment 


Adequate work surfaces: Most people feel that a desk top 
alone does not provide enough working area. An arrange- 
ment with a desk in front and work table behind the individ- 
ual is preferred by almost one-third of the respondents. 
Disliked was the boxed-in feeling given by a desk with 
connected work or typing surfaces on each side. 
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Comments about arrangement of desks show that this is an 
area of dissatisfaction among many people who feel that they have 
to adapt to an unsatisfactory arrangement of desk and work space. 
In the future, desks or work stations will have electronic equipment 
built directly into them which will retrieve, via a control panel, the 
stored information from tape and show it on a screen or present 
it through a speaker. 

Executive office arrangements can be flexible, offering op- 
tions: The executive can be separated formally from the visitor 
by his desk or have the option of sitting with him at an informal 
lounge arrangement in another part of the room. Executives tend 
to use various locations in their office space to create a psycho- 
logical effect—if they are buying, they may sit behind the desk; if 
they are selling, they may go over to the more casual area. Many 
executives have never before had this opportunity for flexible 
office arrangement; we recommend it because we know it will work. 

Ample filing and storage space: Most respondents agree 

that they must have filing space in or within reach of their 

desks. Managers are more satisfied with the amount and 
arrangement of filing space and business materials storage 
than the nonmanagers. Few people like tall files or consider 


them efficient. While material storage spaces may be large 
enough, poor arrangement of these spaces is the most fre- 


quent complaint from staff. Managers seem to feel that such 

Spaces are reasonably adequate. 

We should make better use of closets. Too often closets are 
designed just to use up voids on plans. So often you open them 
and find them empty. In conference rooms also, you open elab- 
orate, expensive cabinets and find nothing inside, or items that 
invariably are needed by someone not attending the conference. 
To combat this kind of waste, file and storage space should be 
programmed for the function of the adjacent work area; perhaps 
the best way to do this is to pay more attention to nonmanagers 
during interviewing. 


Functional Environment 


Comfortable lunch-time seating: There are considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion: Managers greatly prefer a subdued and 
quiet atmosphere, which nonmanagers dislike, nonmanagers 
want a comfortable place to eat carry-in food—managers 
disagree; managers have a slight preference for quick, ef- 
ficient food service—nonmanagers disagree. 

Eating facilities offer another opportunity for the general staff 
to get away from the ‘stalls’ and go someplace that is hopefully 
a completely different environment and atmosphere. 

Separate conference rooms: Respondents want comfort- 

able conference room chairs (uncomfortable chairs make 

Short meetings) and feel that no special attention should be 

paid to colors and textures of materials in conference rooms. 

Interestingly, managers rate audio-visual equipment less im- 

portant than do nonmanagers. 

Too much importance is put on the arbitrary idea of plac- 
ing elaborate audio equipment in conference rooms and not 
enough on programming its need or actual use. There should 
be more flexibility in conference rooms and special attention 
given to the lighting to avoid, among other things, the “bald 
pate syndrome.” 


Interaction Environment 


Halls that orient: Although many people feel uncomfortable 
in narrow halls, noise in hallways does not appear to be a 
problem. Nonmanagers view hallways merely as traffic areas, 
nonmanagers disagree. 
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The architect is not aware enough of the need for interior 
signs; it should be included in the architectural budget along with 
exterior signs. So many businesses get off to a bad start when they 
don’t have a proper sign program. They start taping temporary 
signs to doors and walls which sometimes end up becoming per- 
manent. A lot more should be done with hallways in highrise devel- 
oper-type buildings where there are long tunnels. These can be 
broken up with colored textured Carpet inserts, by setting back 
the entrances to the offices at various depths, and by using different 
lighting designs, accenting only one wall in a corridor, throwing 
the light off center to one wall. Even if both walls are painted 
one will appear brighter and look different and add interest. 

Handsome, comfortable reception areas: Large, open wait- 

ing areas are preferred to provide a good image of the 

company. Few think that these spaces cost more than they 
are worth or that they are too luxurious. 

In the past, not enough attention was paid to reception areas. 
You would walk into an office and peer through a porthole to talk 
to a busy switchboard operator who was probably mad at the 
operator on the other end. Yet this first contact with the office sets 
the stage for your relationship with it in the future. The separation 
of switchboard and reception duties is well worth the money 
involved. 

There is still a tendency to squeeze the space in reception 
areas, to seat two or three people so close to the receptionist that 
she is: practically sitting in their laps. It is much more efficient 
when she is removed at a distance. 


What We Learned 


* From a behavioral point of view, it is important to realize that 
people adapt to their environmental conditions. They accept less 
than optimum circumstances when any constant, negative factor 
is not too extreme. This ability of humans to accommodate may 
not be without its cost in terms of energy or efficiency. They may 
work as efficiently, but with higher cost in energy. 

* In spite of adapting to a given situation, people are strongly 
opinionated about what they feel the optimum office design should 
be—and strong opinions can create large problems of morale. 

Individuals are often unable to judge accurately the needs and‏ ٭ 
feelings of someone in another job.‏ 

* Before office designs are completed, most people want to be 
consulted on their individual preferences and needs for privacy 
requirements, general office layout and colors. 

* The individual gives greatest importance to his micro-environ- 
ment. Proper design of an individual's work area, regardless of his 
job, is essential. To enhance his own job behavior, everyone wants 
an efficient layout. 

* The individual's reaction to his macro-environment has impor- 
ant effects on his entire attitude toward the office. Peripheral spaces 
such as reception areas, aisles and conference rooms are deemed 
important. 

* There are significant differences in design preferences between 
managers and nonmanagers, especially in matters of acoustics, pri- 
vacy, conference areas, lounge areas and eating facilities. 

* Individuals who work in professionally designed offices are 
more sensitive to many aspects of their working environment than 
are those who work in nondesigned offices. 

* Reactions to temperature and humidity significantly affect the 
individual's satisfaction with his office environment. 

* Filing and storage spaces are important for both business mate- 
rials and personal items, especially for nonmanagers. 

* Professional interior space design produces measurable, posi- 
tive effects on the office occupants. L1 
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A very special purpose was behind a photographic exhibit of Alvar 
Aalto’s work in Stockholm last year: to remind the profession, in 
this age of systems building and joint ventures, of the archi- 
tect as an individual and of the importance, in team planning, not 
to lose sight of the effect as a whole. Wrote Bengt O. H. Johans- 
son, head of the Swedish Museum of Architecture, and Pontus 
Hultén in the exhibit catalog: 

"Our architecture and urban planning here in Sweden are the 
visual and appropriate expressions of a process which in itself is 
perfect. It is a process in which all details of the building are han- 
dled by specialists within their fields, all of whom have strong 
possibilities of carrying out their standards and profit estimates— 
a process in which the architect, who has no specific specialty, is 
playing a part of diminishing importance; a process where the 
responsibility for the end product is so divided that it doesn’t rest 
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on anyone in particular; a process the result of which is team 
architecture. 

“Therefore there is no Alyar Aalto in Sweden, and Swedish 
architecture as an art form is unknown to the Swedish public.” 

The exhibit, Johansson and Hultén went on, was not an argu- 
ment for more power on the part of architects or for a return to 
the time when buildings and communities could be the result of 
one person’s point of view. “Nothing could be better than the 
demands for team planning which are now heard across the world. 
But we must regain consideration for the result as a whole. A 
building is not equal to the sum total of its parts. For that reason 
it may be interesting to study Aalto's work." 

The exhibition was produced by the Finnish Museum of Ar- 
chitecture and shown in collaboration with the Swedish Museum 
of Architecture and Stockholm's Moderna Museet. ۲ 
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Church near Imatra—or the Vuoksenniska 
Church—consists of three rooms separated 
by movable concrete walls (this page). Each 
section has its own entrance; the one nearest 
the pulpit is reserved for church services 
while the two others are used for social func- 
tions. When the walls are removed, the church 
will seat 800 persons. Floors are of red quarry 
tile, the elevation around the pulpit of white 
marble slabs. The curves in the ceiling and 
walls are for acoustical reasons, so are the 
canted and specially shaped windows. The 
forms of all were perfected by Aalto through 
experiments with light. In this industrial area, 
abounding in tall factory chimneys, Aalto 
sought to distinguish the church tower with 
its architectural form rather than its height. 
The church, which is of white stucco with 
copper roofing, was completed in 1959. 


Detail from the ceiling showing supporting 
roof structure in the council chamber of the 
Sáynátsalo Civic Center (preceding page). The 
building, of red brick and wood with copper 
roofing, has a center plaza made of the earth 
dug out for the foundation. The plaza—or 
civic events courtyard—is one story above 
the surrounding area. A grass-covered stair- 
way which is used for ceremonies (left) leads 
to the plaza, which has a surface of small 
stones set in grass. Aalto, 72 this month, won 
the commission for the Civic Center in a 
competition in 1949. All the works shown on 
these pages were built in Finland. 
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AALTO 


Workers’ and employees’ housing (left) of the 
Sunila Cellulose Factory, Karhula, is built on 
hilly terrain in the forest. Aalto uses the south 
slopes for dwellings only and keeps traffic in 
the valleys, while leaving the north slopes un- 
disturbed. Built on the terrace principle, every 
unit has direct access to nature, and only the 
third floor has steps leading up to it. Design 
of these row houses started in 1936 and was 
improved upon as the houses were built. The 
one shown is from 1954. In terrace houses in 
Kauttua (below), completed in 1940, Aalto 
again makes use of the profile of the site in- 
stead of stairs. Each house uses roof of the 
lower one as a terrace. 
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View from the main entrance of the Villa Mai- 
rea (above) near the industrial town of Noor- 
markku. Aalto designed the house in 1937-38. 
Sitting atop a hill in the forest, the U-shaped 
villa is a blend of teak and Finnish fir and has 
gray granite parapets, exterior teak sun- 
shades. The entrance hall (right) with a fire- 
place corner, has ceiling of wood strips. The 
first floor of the villa has removable walls so 
it may be changed from a private residence to 
a gallery for the owners’ art collection. 
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AALTO 


Sports Palace at the College of Technology in 
Otaniemi near Helsinki (above), built for the 
1952 Olympic Games, serves all types of ath- 
letics and also has bowling alleys. The stands, 
with locker rooms underneath, are linear with 
seats facing both tennis court and stadium. It 
is constructed of nailed timber trusses, as- 
sembled on site. The college is built on a 250- 
acre site where farmhouses once stood, sur- 
rounded by stately trees and parkland, which 
was incorporated in the overall design of the 
campus. Aalto and his wife Elissa won a 1949 
competition for the design of the main build- 
ing of the College of Technology, but this was 
completed only in 1964. Its largest auditorium 
(right) is also shown on the cover. 
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PLASTICS: 
New A brief wrap-up by experts: 
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Putting the plastics picture into perspective, the New York Times 
wrote in a special supplement in May 1968: 

"Plastics are molded, woven, pressed, stamped and inter- 
twined into every facet of your life—you would not get through a 
day without them— but industry observers look on this as no more 
than the stumbling steps of an infant. The really stupendous growth 
lies ahead. By 1980, in a scant dozen years, the plastics industry 
will completely dominate many fields and provide such superior 
manufacturing concepts and products that its current $7 million 
annual sales volume will multiply nearly eight times. 

*Few persons grasp the wide extent of this plastics age. Yet 
plastics permeate every field and have a major role in such areas 
as construction, packaging, transportation, furniture, clothing, 
electronics, appliances, toys, agriculture, even art." 

Modular houses which could be moved from place to place 
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and expanded as needed; continuous-building construction with 
filled epoxy foam; a compact, expandable, life-supporting structure 
for space exploration; new uses in siding finish; underground dis- 
tribution, sewer pipe gasketing; and even artificial arteries are some 
of the projections for the future of plastics as the industry starts 
its second century. Since 1956, the industry has grown 12 times. 
By 1980, production is expected to increase by 800 percent. 

One of the three major growth areas predicted for the plastics 
industry is in the construction field (the other two: automobiles 
and packaging). Here is how some experts view the prospects and 
problems, including those caused by plastics packaging. 


Buying Systems, Not Parts 


“Sophisticated consumers of systems, not parts,” is the way 
Marvin E. Goody, ATA, pictures the “mass client” of the future. 

Some of today’s mass clients Goody lists as the School Con- 
struction Systems Development in California and other educa- 
tional systems; the Veterans Administration, which has initiated a 
study of building systems to determine better ways of specifying 
and constructing $200 million worth of projected hospitals; and 
the Urban Development Corporation of New York State. 

Tomorrow’s suppliers to building systems must be prepared 
to help solve problems arising out of crowded urban conditions, 
Goody thinks, and mentions such needs from the plastics industry 
as complete bathroom and kitchen units; plumbing trees; new floor- 
ing systems and underlayments; acoustical isolators; visual pro- 
tection devices (screens, railings, shades) ; safety devices (nonskid 
surfaces, directional signs) ; coordinated illumination systems; and 
tamperproof, maintenance-free hardware. 

Some more detailed product investigations, Goody says, are: 
* the finishing of glass fiber for use as a reinforcement in concrete 
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Where no code re- 
strictions are in- 
volved, plastics mate- 
rials in all shapes and 
forms are used for 
construction. A case 
in point is pavilions 
on fairs around the 
world. The United 
States Pavilion at the 
Japan World Exposi- 
tion (preceding page), 
which opens March 
15, is enclosed by a 
translucent vinyl- 
coated fiberglass fab- 
ric membrane. Archi- 
tects: Davis, Brody, 
Chermayeff, Geismar, 
deHarak Associates. 
The Bell System Ex- 
hibit at the New York 
World's Fair (left), 
with reinforced plas- 
tic skin. Architects: 
Harrison & Abramo- 
vitz. Seven-Up Pavil- 
ion, New York World's 
Fair (right), with re- 
inforced plastic shell 
roofs. Architects: 
Becker & Becker. New 
York State Pavilion, 
New York World's 
Fair (below right), 
with reinforced plas- 
tic roof. Architect: 
Philip Johnson, FAIA. 


* an incombustible inorganic foam that is moldable, lightweight 
and nonflammable 

* à frothing machine that can operate in the field, thereby elimi- 
nating the usual pressure problems of foam-in-place techniques 

* a marriage of plastics with cement asbestos to find a less brittle, 
more moldable—and fireproof— product 

* hardwood flooring with organic binders 

* case-hardened acrylic. 


Fire—and Building Codes 


More plastics are used in American construction than is gen- 
erally realized, but changes in building codes to allow increased 
use of them frequently are hamstrung because proper information 
is not supplied building code administrators. 

This according to Russell B. Akin, associate manager of the 
Technical Service Laboratory, Plastics Department, E.I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

*Failures to achieve either new uses or larger markets for 
plastics are often blamed on rejection by administrators of build- 
ing codes,” Akin states, “Yet most of the time the materials are 
not rejected; they simply are not approved because their advocates 
have not provided the needed information to demonstrate com- 
pliance with the intent of the code." 

In the past 10 years the growth rate of plastics in construction 
has been over 12 percent per year; each year the building industry 
takes about one-fourth of the tonnage of American plastics. Further 
expansion in volume and variety of use will depend, Akin declares, 
on reduction in flammability and ways to modernize building codes. 


Mrs. Hecker is a Seattle writer/editor. This story is based on a Society of 
Plastics Industry, Inc., national conference. 


lim. 


“This is not necessarily relaxation of standards," Akin com- 
ments, “but rather recognition that greater safety can be attained 
by replacing present go-no-go limits for an overall occupancy with 
engineering judgment in use of present test data. This seems read- 
ily accomplished without making regulations more complex." 


Plastics for Steel 


Predictions have been made that plastics will supplant steel in 
the national economy by 1984. James G. Periale, sales manager 
for Epoxy Resins, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., believes that the 
success in developing streamlined processes during the next few 
years "will determine whether this forecast materializes." 

As an example, Periale mentions a computerized filament 
winding continuous pipe machine with a reported winding-time of 
214 to 4 minutes for a 30-foot length of pipe. The regular method 
takes from 35 to 60 minutes. 

He also calls attention to an announced concept of continu- 
ous-building construction with filled epoxy foam. Key to the system 
is a mobile erector truck with resin and hardener tanks, control 
systems, articulated boom and a traveling mold at the boom's end. 
Projected costs for a 1000-square foot building is $3.80 per square 
foot, compared to $7 per square foot for a similar steel structure. 

Periale predicts that the instantaneous curing of epoxy- 
acrylic resins through high-energy radiation will become a common 
practice during the next 10 years. 

The first major operational use of advance composite ma- 
terials—high modulus carbon filaments and an epoxy resin—will 
be with the fan blades of the Rolls Royce air bus jet engine. But 
the outstanding growth, Periale says, will come in "reinforced 
plastics, electric power insulators, surface coatings and building 
construction." 


Architects Can Help 


Construction industry suspicion about anything made of 
plastic must be overcome before the tremendous potential of the 
light construction industry can be realized, holds Edward P. Lind- 
say, manager, Fiberglas Reinforced Products, Home Building 
Products Division, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 

There is a great need to develop operative new ideas to help 
build better structures at lower cost, the way Lindsay sees it. But 
as an industry, he thinks, “we have failed to devote enough atten- 
tion to this potential, primarily because we are dealing with an 
engineered material and can find greater acceptance of our ideas 
and greater help from our customers if they also are engineering 
oriented.” 

Markets which have contributed most to reinforced plastic 
products are automobiles, appliances, electrical equipment and 
marine products. 

“On the other hand,” Lindsay says, “the architect leans toward 
the artistic, and the builder is a craftsman. They have been influ- 
enced more by failures of plastic than by its successes. As a rule, 
they have not been as willing to work with us to help solve the 
technological problems which must be solved before fiberglass 
reinforced plastics will find their proper places in the construction 
industry.” 

But, Lindsay feels, the climate now is right for change. “How 
about building an entire housing project out of fiberglass rein- 
forced plastic molded sections, using a slurry of polyester resin and 
fiberglass cloth, and injection molding sections which would be 
bolted together at the site? 

“Far fetched? Not so in the eyes of a southern company 
which claims it is ready to launch such a project.” 

With fiberglass reinforced plastics, Lindsay says, “we could 
possibly produce architectural specialties economically, such as 
ornamentation for office and commercial buildings which could be 
attached without requiring additional basic structural costs to the 
building itself.” 

Architects who are tiring of the curtain wall are looking 
toward the brutish look, he feels, and "should be amenable to 
decorative products which give a massive and formidable appear- 
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American National Exhibition, Moscow, with reinforced plastic roof and 
columns. Architects: George Nelson & Co., Inc. US Pavilion, Brussels 
World's Fair, with reinforced plastic roof, acrylic plastic walls. Archi- 
tects: Edward Durell Stone & Associates. 


ance but are actually light in weight. Investigations of product 
opportunity which save labor for the beleaguered builder might 
include the combining of a one-piece gutter, soffit and facia.” 
The plastics industry still has problems to overcome before 
the potential can be realized, Lindsay concedes, but he adds that 
"there have been significant improvements in problem solving.” 
Needed now is the application of technology on a massive scale. 


Structural Plastics 


"Plastics materials have inherent characteristics which make 
them desirable structural components for building enclosure," says 
Dr. Frank J. Heger, principal of the consulting engineering firm 
of Simpson, Gumpertz & Heger, Inc. 

Structural properties of plastics materials, according to Heger, 
"vary over an extremely wide range, although most plastics have 
strengths and stiffness characteristics far below the metals and 
other materials usually considered as primary structural materials. 
However, there are many applications for enclosure components 
where materials with low strengths and moderate stiffness can still 
be efficiently utilized. 

"Sandwich construction, for example, provides a design ap- 
proach to optimize the structural, architectural and economic 
characteristics of several materials in a single structural component. 
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“Furthermore, some plastics materials, such as the fiberglass 
reinforced plastics, provide a range of strength and stiffness prop- 
erties comparable to the other primary structural materials. While 
these plastics materials have the desirable characteristics shared 
by the general plastics family—ease of moldability, desirable ar- 
chitectural finish, light weight—they also have structural charac- 
teristics which permit their use for primary structural elements. 

“A successful and economically feasible design will generally 
exploit the inherent characteristics of the material.” 

At the present stage in the development of many plastics 
materials, however, accurate information on the significant struc- 
tural properties of each material can be a problem for designers. 
Frequently the significant structural properties are determined by 
the materials manufacturer. For some of the more widely used 
structural plastics complete information is readily available. This 
is not the case with newer materials or those with less frequent 
structural application. 

Heger points to another problem: the lack of authoritative 
structural codes or standards for the use of plastics materials. 
"There are no national structural specifications such as those 
promulgated for steel by the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, or for reinforced concrete by the American Concrete Insti- 
tute, for wood by the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
and for aluminum by the American Society of Civil Engineers.” 

The ASCE currently has several committees active in the 
development of structural criteria for plastics. 

“However,” says Heger, “there is such a variety of plastics 
materials with such widely differing structural properties that it is 
not likely that national specifications will be developed in the near 
future." Instead, the ASCE committees are working toward de- 
velopment of a manual on practices for structural design of plas- 
tics components, which will suggest design principles. 


It Won't Go Away 


With all their promises, plastics materials nonetheless are 
beginning to pose a threat to our environment. 

"Anyone visiting the beaches of this country, or for that 
matter any country where the tourist goes, is becoming well aware 
of the growing accumulation of plastic bags, bottles and foam 
articles which not only litter the shore, but also are to be seen 
floating in the water, ebbing and flowing with the tides," says 
Arthur J. Warner, president, DeBell & Richardson, Inc. “A large 
portion of this junk is hydrocarbon in nature which, especially for 
the foamed polystyrene materials such as cups, slowly absorbs the 
dirty oil films now so prevalent on all coastal waters, becoming in 
the process even less attractive and more polluting. 

"The paradox is that the great success of plastics materials is 
partly due to the very properties which research, development and 
technology have generated: toughness and resistance to rotting or 
deterioration by natural means." 

Warner suggests a levy on plastics producers and materials 
suppliers to finance a research program to seek out practical solu- 
tions to the problem. This program should be a prime responsibil- 
ity of the Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. Federal and local 
governments, Warner thinks, should not be charged with the re- 
sponsibility, nor should the industry wait for legislation that might 
be more impalatable. 

The plastics industry expects to maintain the high growth 
rate of business sales and profits and therefore, Warner asserts, 
should take the lead. 

"Let us not stay in the position of always reacting late to a 
bad situation,” suggests Warner, “but let everyone know what we 
are doing in this area and how seriously we view this matter." [Q 
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STOWIDAVIS 


When you are in a position to make the choice. 


Transition by Stow/Davis is a collection of office furniture created to maintain one corporate look in many executive 
levels. The look is keyed to a subtle line of gleaming chrome or bronze—the balance between modern and traditional 
that Stow/Davis calls Transition. STOW/DAVIS New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Grand Rapids. Write for a 
Transition Brochure: Stow/Davis, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502, Dept. 102. 
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NO EQUAL 


Von Duprin 66 series. The original stainless steel devices. 
And still unequaled in design, quality and engineering. Rim, 
mortise lock and vertical rod type. See your Von Duprin 
representative or write for detailed catalog material today. 
Compare for value by any standards. There is no equal. 
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Von Duprin, Inc. * 400 W. Maryland St. « EE ESE Ind. 
46225 * Von Duprin Ltd. + 903 Rue Simard ۰ Chambly, Que. 
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Toward 
Component 
Compatability 


Robert J. Cowling, AIA, of the Perkins & 
Will Partnership’s White Plains, N.Y., office, 
has prepared this report on a conference 
called “Precoordination—the Basis for In- 
dustrialized Building,” recently presented at 
the National Bureau of Standards by Amer- 
ican National Standards Institute Committee 
A62. Mr. Cowling is a committee member. 


A representative of the automobile industry 
reminded the conference of the contrast, but 
he did so indirectly and by implication; it 
remained for two architects, one an American 
and the other an Englishman, to point up the 
startling difference: 

At the turn of the century, said Arthur R. 
Cogswell, AIA, of Chapel Hill, N. C., *one 
could buy a good middle-class automobile for 
$2,000 or $3,000. Back then, too, a standard 
middle-class house was going for around the 
same price. “You can still buy a good middle- 
class car for $2,000 or $3,000, but the price 
of a house has increased manyfold." 

Michael Clarke, the Britisher, saw it sim- 
ilarly. Fifty years ago a custom-built car was 
worth eight houses, he said. “Now the op- 
posite is true." 

The car-house cost comparison went 
straight to the heart of a conference concern. 
But there was another concern that was prob- 
ably even more pervasive, and this was 
whether the building industry—irrespective of 
cost factors—could create the quantity of new 
buildings this society will require over the 
final three decades of the century. Indeed, a 
theme continually expressed by those who 
addressed the conference holds that new 
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methods of design and construction will have 
to be found if a critical shortage of buildings 
is to be avoided. 

The man from the automobile industry, 
William K. Burton, manager of engineering 
facilities and services for Ford Motor Co., 
noted that buildings are composed of selected 
components interrelated empirically by the 
architect. Automobiles, on the other hand, 
are made of functionally and dimensionally 
precoordinated components with highly con- 
trollable interrelationships. 

This kind of precoordination, as Burton 
illustrated, is essential to mass production, and 
since increased use of mass production tech- 
niques is essential if the construction indus- 
try is to produce the predicted volume of 
buildings needed, it follows that the develop- 
ment of precoordinated building components 
is a vital necessity. 

Burton ended his keynote remarks with a 
reference to the metric study being conducted 
by the Department of Commerce, “The metric 
involvement should not be overlooked," he 
said, "in the development of new modular 
construction standards." If anyone questioned 
the connection, Clarke, who is head of the 
Construction Department of the British 
Standards Institution, cleared away the fog. 

Efforts to rectify a dimensionally undisci- 
plined situation in the United Kingdom had 
been unsuccessful, he said, because of *a lack 
of a broad opportunity for applying the theory 
in a practical way across the whole spectrum 
of building products and components." Then, 
in 1967, the opportunity arose with the deci- 
sion of the British construction industry to 
change to metric. 

"In other words," explained Clarke, “the 
industry had committed itself to making con- 
siderable changes in the dimensions of build- 
ing products and components and it was only 
logical that if such changes were to be made 
they should be fully rational and coordinated. 
It therefore came about that as an integral 
part of its change to metric, the industry 
adopted on a very wide and all-embracing 
scale the dimensional disciplines implied by 
modular coordination." 

Before the metric changeover, precoordi- 
nation achieved little success in Britain; only 
in metal windows could any real success be 
claimed. Today, the British construction in- 
dustry is well along in developing a system 
of precoordinated building products and 
techniques and is currently on schedule in 
its metric conversion which is to be com- 
pleted in 1972. 

"It is perhaps a remarkable thing," Clarke 
said, "that from one of the least industrialized 
industries example is being set to the whole 
of British industry in this exacting process of 
metric change." 

Representatives of virtually every segment 
of the building industry were present for the 
conference which was set up to examine the 
basic standards prerequisite to industrialized 
construction using precoordinated compatible 
and interchangeable parts. 

Open building systems appeared to be the 
conference's underlying favorite. Russell W. 
Smith of the National Bureau of Standards' 
Research Division, who is secretary of Stand- 
ards Committee A62, gave as part of the 
scope of the committee's mission, assigned by 


the Construction Standards Board of the 
American National Standards Institute (for- 
merly the United States of America Standards 
Institute), “the establishment of guidelines 
for coordinating building systems." The com- 
mittee's work, he added, is limited to “the 
interface requirements of components or Sys- 
tems, or both." 

But Dr. A. Allan Bates, chief of the Of- 
fice of Engineering, Standards Liaison, NBS, 
said in answer to a question following his 
presentation on industrialized techniques used 
in the Soviet Union: "We can produce low- 
cost buildings only with closed systems." 

Noteworthy for its openness within a 
framework of tight coordination is the Danish 
catalog approach as described by Klaus 
Blach, head of the Building Techniques De- 
partment of the Danish Building Institute. 
The approach is based on an industrywide 
catalog of coordinated components. 

These components numbered 300 in 1939, 
15,000 in 1954 and today are estimated to run 
in the hundreds of thousands, Blach said, But 
in Denmark, modular components need not 
be used, and here is another aspect character- 
izing the openness of the system. Danish law 
says that design of housing must be modular 
so that modular components can be used; but 
if conventional on-site work is deemed more 
appropriate, this course may be followed. 

Arthur Cogswell, a partner in the archi- 
tectural firm of Cogswell/ Hausler Associates 
and co-founder of Advanced Planning Re- 
search Group, warned that better informa- 
tion systems are crucial to the facile use of 
large, open systems of precoordinated com- 
ponents. And this calls, he said, “for nothing 
less than a complete revolution in techniques 
used by architects and engineers as they go 
about the process of building design." 

Cogswell urged the use of "a highly auto- 
mated design process equal in sophistication 
and flexibility to the components of the broad 
building system with which it deals." 

Gifford H. Albright, who heads the De- 
partment of Architectural Engineering at 
Pennsylvania State University, predicted that 
a precoordinated building process is not only 
feasible but will become necessary—from 
programming through construction—and that 
a large national computer utility will arise to 
provide graphic, verbal and computational 
services to all industry segments. 

The ultimate objective in using computers, 
according to Albright, is the establishment of 
the closest possible man-machine rapport. 
The increasing number and sophistication of 
input, interaction and output devices is bring- 
ing this objective ever closer to reality. 

Standards Committee A62 is an autono- 
mous and voluntary group made up of repre- 
sentatives of some 60 organizations within 
the building industry. NBS furnishes a sec- 
retariat and technical support, but does not 
control the committee. ANSI recognizes the 
committee but, again, does not control it. 

Proceedings of the conference, which 
heard from a number of other building au- 
thorities from both this country and Canada, 
are being published by NBS and will be avail- 
able next month. They may be obtained by 
writing to R. W. Smith, B122 Building Re- 
search, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20234. r1 
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FLOOR TREATMENTS 


Used in America's Newest, 
Most Modern Buildings 


Nathan Hale School at Crestwood, Ill. 
Architects: The Perkins & Will Partnership, 
Chicago, White Plains, N.Y., and Washington, D.C. 


Hillyard seals, finishes and cleaners are the superior 
choice for use on every type of floor in every type of 
structure—from schools to airport terminals, from office 
buildings and shopping centers to hospitals and nursing 
homes. 


The reason: repeated proof that Hillyard products pro- 
vide (1) better, longer-lasting protection for the surface; 
(2) enhanced appearance; and (3) easier, more eco- 
nomical maintenance. 


WRITE FOR UP-DATED SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


It contains a Sweets Architectural Catalog; Spec-Data 
sheets on seven widely specified products; and a treat- 
ment folder for every type of floor. 


In ring binder form, each copy is numbered so that you 
will be furnished with new inserts as still later informa- 
tion becomes available. Write for your copy on your 
letterhead. 


Hillyard architectural consultants are ready to recom- 
mend proper, approved treatments for the floors you 
specify; and to supervise application at the job site. 
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FLOOR TREATMENTS‏ 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A. 
Totowa, N.J. San Jose, Calif 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Tex 
IN CANADA: Calgary, Alberta 
London, Ontario SINCE 1907 
The most widely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surface 
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"Art is man's nature, 
Nature is God's Art" 


Buckingham? Slate is a wondrous product of 
nature awaiting the ingenuity and vision 

of man to give it place and meaning in architecture. 
In his striking designs for the font, communion 
table and pulpit of the United Presbyterian 
Church of the Atonement, Wheaton, Maryland, 
Benjamin P. Elliott, A. 1 .A., G.R. A. felt that 

the selection of Buckingham? Slate was, in effect, 
utilizing a material that reflected creation. 

Tte beauty and dignity of the natural material 
امو‎ with respect and executed with 
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ED BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


1103 EAST MAIN STREET * RICHMIOOND,VIRGINIA 23219 * TELEPHONE 703-643-8365 


Do you have that special feel- 
ing each new creation is your 
dream project? Are you the kind 
of man who cares about the per- 
fect blend of functional and 
aesthetic values in the buildings 
you design? If you are, then you 
are the kind of man who probably 
already knows Watson well. You 
know Watson because Watson 
makes the bank and court-house 


equipment that is flexible enough 
to meet your specifications, re- 
gardless of the nature of your 
design. You know Watson, be- 
cause Watson reliability will keep 
your clients satisfied for many 
useful years. So go ahead. Be a 
dream chaser. Watson is there to 
help. 

Watson Manufacturing Company 
Jamestown, New York 14701 


" 


WATSON 


Are you a Dream Chaser? 
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This valuable 


new book 


Is yours for 
the asking! 


CAST IRON SOIL 
PIPE & FITTINGS 
HANDBOOK 


A comprehensive, 
authoritative textbook, fully 
illustrated, complete with 
statistical tables, 
calculations and charts, 
giving abbreviations, 
definitions and 
recommended symbols. 
Invaluable if you design, 
estimate or install plumbing 
systems. 

To receive your free copy, 
address a request on your 
company letterhead to: 


CAST IRON 
SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 


&9 2029—K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


ALLOW 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 
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DOOKS 


Perspectives on Housing in a Developing 
Country. George A. Hinds. Chicago: Cen- 
ter for Urban Studies, University of Chi- 
cago, 1968. 173 pp. No price given. 

We are, all of us, spending a great deal 
of time on planning, designing and build- 
ing for the “community.” However, do we 
really know what the community wants and 
needs? An attempt to find an answer to this 
vital question is contained in this book by 
George A. Hinds, who prepared this study 
on contract to the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The study is divided into three phases. 
The first phase consists of an analysis of 
what community housing needs entail. In 
connection with this analysis, a series of 
workshops were conducted in the North 
Kenwood-Oakland neighborhood in Chi- 
cago. The workshop techniques are de- 
scribed, and we can read the results in the 
answers to a questionnaire on housing needs 
and desires. Some elementary but incisive 
answers were received. For instance, 100 
percent of the persons interviewed indicated 
that the kitchen should overlook the chil- 
dren's play area. How does that need tie in 
to plan after plan relegating the kitchen to 
a mechanically ventilated interior space? 
Another vital request is the need for visual 
surveillance of all stairs in all multifamily 
dwellings. How do we tie this in with the 
stringent requirements for fireproofing of 
stairways? 

The second part of this book illustrates 
practically all prefabricated housing sys- 
tems currently under consideration in this 
country. The reproduction is badly done 
and the diagrams are hard to read, For in- 
stant reference, however, this serves the 
purpose well. The third section of the vol- 
ume consists of a bibliography which by 
itself is worth the price of admission. In 
fact, one is tempted to write away for each 
item noted in it, Architectural firms, gov- 


A Note to Our Readers 


Anyone walking into the AIA JOURNAL of- 
fices will be able to visualize concretely the 
information explosion we hear so much 
about these days. Books for review are 
everywhere. We think it is important for 
our readers to have current knowledge 
about what is being published in our areas 
of concern, but critical reviews require 
much time in preparation. We have decided, 
therefore, to list a greater number of publi- 
cations with only the briefest of annota- 
tions. Such annotations do not necessarily 
take the place of reviews, however, and some 
of the books we note briefly from time to 
time may be reviewed later in greater depth 
and with more perceptive comments. 


ernment agencies and schools which intend 
to conduct workshops or are interested in 
meeting community needs are well advised 
to buy a copy. ABRAHAM D. Levitt, AIA 


Progressive Grocers Outstanding New 
Super Markets, Edited by Leonard E. Day- 
kin. New York: Progressive Grocer Maga- 
zine, 1969, 230 pp. $14.95. 

A panorama of the latest developments in 
supermarket design, depicting the most recent 
ideas in interior design and store construction. 


Scheduling Handbook. Edited by James J. 
O'Brien. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. 
598 pp. $18.50. 

O'Brien was author of the CPM section 
in the AIA publication, Creative Control of 
Building Costs. Here he presents a most com- 
prehensive guide to almost every operational 
scheduling used in commerce, industry and 
government today. 


Modern Architectural Detailing, Vol, 4. 
Edited by Konrad Gatz. New York: Van 
Nostrand Reinhold, 1969. 271 pp. $20. 

A pictorial survey of outstanding exam- 
ples of detailing from the German magazine 
Detail: Zeitschrift für Architektur und Bau- 
detail. 


Architects Working Details, Vol. 13. Edited 
by D. A. C. A. Boyne and Lance Wright. 
London: Architectural Press, 1969. 160 pp. 
30 shillings. 

Included are working details of windows, 
doors, staircases, walls and partitions, roofs 
and ceilings, balconies, covered ways and 
bridges and furniture and fittings. 


Your Private World: A Study of Intimate 
Gardens. Thomas Church. San Francisco: 
Chronicle Books, 1969. 202 pp. $9.95, 

Over 100 examples of gardens designed by 
Church are discussed and illustrated here, 
proving that even the smallest amount of 
space can be made a place of beauty. 


The Lighting of Buildings. R. G. Hopkinson 
and J. D. Kay. New York: Praeger, 1969. 
318 pp. $10. 

Basic architectural and engineering princi- 
ples of both daylighting and artificial lighting. 


Upholstered Furniture: Design and Con- 
struction. Mario Dal Fabbro. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1969. 215 pp. $15. 

The pictorial approach to the design, con- 
struction and upholstering of contemporary 
furniture. 


Heating and Load Calculations, P. G. Down. 
New York: Pergamon, 1969, 253 pp. $10. 
A study of the physical and engineering 
factors affecting the heating and cooling load 
of buildings. o 


Montgomery set the 
stage for Wichita's 
new Century Il 


Our detail photos show the theatre forestage lift in 
Wichita's Century II Civic Culture Center. This is 
one of three forestage lifts (the largest 543 square 
feet) and eight other elevators and lift mechanisms 
built for Century II by Montgomery Elevator Co. 
Montgomery strength in engineering, equipment 
design, construction, installation, and service helped 
set the stage for the 12.5 million dollar Century ۰ 
Montgomery can help you move people, freight, and 
equipment, with a wide range of products and a wealth 
of experience, too! There are more than 120 Mont- 
gomery Elevator Company offices throughout the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and the Caribbean. 
May we set a successful stage for you? 


montgomery 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 
POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illinois 61265 
Montgomery Elevator, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Offices in principal cities of North America 


Architect: John M. Hickman Associates and Kruse Roberts, 
Smith, Associate Architects, Wichita, Kansas 


General Contractor: Martin K. Eby Construction Company, Inc., 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Turn 
people off 


Dow Badische introduces 


anti-static yarn for the carpet of shock-free performance 


Because carpet can deliver an unpleasant shock, 
Dow Badische produces a pleasant surprise. Zefstat. 
Blended into a carpet it dissipates static to one of the 
lowest levels achieved by any similar (but not equal) 
static-control product on the market today. 

Our innovating yarn does other sophisticated things. 
Zefstat blends so successfully it has no effect on the 


aesthetic styling of the carpet. It works in any construc- 


tion, with any fiber. And its static-control performance 


guarantees human comfort for the life of the carpet 
or five years. 


Can you imagine a truly, contemporary carpet with- 


out it? We can't. That's why we developed it. Neither 
can some of the best carpet people in the country, who 
are currently working with Zefstat. We would like to 
put you in touch with them. For information, call or 
write Dow Badische Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 10001. (212) 244-6000. 


BADISCHE 


ZEFSTAT ANTI-STATIC YARN 
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ith Avenue, New York, New York 10 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 


SVara ۲۲37 SPACE DIVIDERS 


designed to meet the needs 
of today’s schools 


Basic components of Vara-Plan are 
sturdy panels joined by anodized 
aluminum posts fitted with con- 
centric receptacles which allow 
the panel to move through a 
variety of angles. Concave verti- 
cal edge extrusions conform to 
the post radius and allow no 
sight gaps. As many as 4 panels 
may radiate from a single post. 


Efficient long length, straight line 
division of space is provided by 
wide stanced RDF units in basic 
lengths of 6’ and 8’. Concealed 
panel to frame assembly is com- 
pletely tamper proof. 


Circle 139 on information card 


Vara*Plan is at the very heart of the Open Plan concept which is 
revolutionizing the school field today. Designed specifically for dividing 
classrooms and partitioning off special projects and work areas, they offer 
quick and easy rearrangement into any desired configuration to suit any 
teaching situation. 


Sturdily made, beautifully detailed and furnished in colors that complement 
the most modern decor . . . they are available in any combination of 
tackboard and chalkboard facings you may wish and can be accessorized 
with wardrobe racks and book or boot shelves. 


School planners welcome their efficiency and durability . . . teachers 
appreciate their compatibility with any learning atmosphere. 


Look into these versatile units—they're designed with you in mind. 
For complete information write for catalog VA- 920 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
"The Coat Rack People" 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 60126 
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events - 


AIA State and Region 


March 4-6: Michigan Society of Architects, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids 

April 23-25: Gulf States Region, Biloxi, Miss. 

May 4-6: North Central States Region, Lake 
Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wis. 


National 


March 3-5: Aluminum in Architecture Ex- 
position and Seminar, Palmer House, 
Chicago 

March 16-18: Performance of Masonry 
Structures Conference, National Bureau 
of Standards, Gaithersburg, Md. 

April 18-22: National Conference on Reli- 
gious Architecture, Marriott Twin Bridges 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

April 19-22; National Conference of States 
on Building Codes and Standards, Mid- 
town Holiday Inn, Wichita, Kan. 

May 24-26: Annual Theater, Television and 
Film Lighting Symposium, Hollywood- 
Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. 

June 21-25: AIA Convention, Sheraton- 
Boston Hotel, Boston 


International 


April 12-18: International Brick Masonry 
Conference, Keele University, Stafford- 
shire, England 

April 20-23; North American Conference on 
Campus Planning and College Building 
Design, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


March 6: Proposals due, grants in environ- 
mental design (individual nonmatching 
up to $5,000 each and group matching 
up to $10,000 each). National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, Architecture and De- 
sign Programs, 1800 F St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20506. 

March 11: Submissions due (a simple mod- 
ular shell with utilities), Le Brun Travel- 
ing Fellowship. Contact: New York 
Chapter AIA, 20 W. 40th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10018. 

March 16: Entries due, scholarships to the 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts, Paris, 
France, Contact: Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. 
60076. 


Awards Program 


April 1: Entry information due, religious fa- 
cilities completed after 1965. Contact: 
W. A. Gortner II, AIA, Chairman, Archi- 
tectural Exhibit Committee, 8750 Georgia 
Ave. Suite E-125, Silver Spring, Md. 
20910. 


Tours 


April 3: Architecture and Garden Tour of 
Japan, departing from Vancouver, B.C., 
for 23 days with optional extension to 
Hong Kong and Bangkok. Contact: Ken- 
neth M. Nishimoto, AIA, 263 S. Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91106 O 
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At Crerar Library... 


Matot lifts speed 
400 requests daily 


RER 
de 


Located in a new building on the campus 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Crerar Library averages 400 reader 
requests daily for technical research 
material. 


PROBLEM: To locate and make re- 
quested material available to the check- 
out desk as quickly as possible. 


SOLUTION: Two Matot truck-in book 
lifts and a pneumatic tube system. First 
—requests are sent by tube to one of 
three employee-stations located on the 
first floor. Second—an employee takes 
the request, locates the book and puts 
it on one of two centrally located lifts. 
Third—the material arrives on the lift 
under the counter-top of the main desk 
where the librarian verifies it and checks 
it out. The entire operation takes 5 min- 
utes. Up to 30 requests can be handled 
at one time. Returned material is loaded 
onto carts and trucked-into dumbwaiter 
for return to shelves. 


Matot designs lifts for many uses: 
money lifts, food lifts and record 
carriers. Write for free information on 
how Matot can make a building and 
its employees operate more efficiently. 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Avenue: Chicago, Illinois 60614 
312 Lincoln 9.2177 
Specializing in Dumbwaiters since 1888 


>EE our 
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$15 Million Question from page 34 
case in point; they have generated many 
times their operating costs in architectural 
and planning resources given to the commu- 
nities they serve. Most important, they have 
generated actual construction in their commu- 
nities, creating buildings that otherwise would 
never have been built. 

With these examples as our guides, the task 
force has set out to complete program writing 
and go after further funding before the June 
convention in Boston. This neither means that 
we will have $15 million in hand come June 
nor that we can raise it in a year. 

We do feel that by supporting programs in 
minority scholarship, community design cen- 
ters, on-the-job training and increased politi- 
cal action, we can make the “massive com- 


The newly appointed members of the 
Fund Drive Committee for the Task 
Force on Professional Responsibility 
to Society are: Nathaniel A. Owings, 
FAIA, chairman; George E. Kassa- 
baum, FAIA; Hugh ۸ Stubbins, 
FAIA; and David N. Yerkes, FAIA. 


mitment” that the convention challenged us 
to make. If we address the problems of the 
physical environment by bringing our pro- 
fessional commitment into concert with others 
now in the field, $15 million will quickly be- 
come a trifling sum. 

How will we measure the results of what 
we have set out to do? The programs we have 
generated will begin to fill a gap. Yet no long- 
range urban improvement progress can be 
made without new national priority assign- 
ments being made to housing and the redevel- 
opment of our cities, The total effort of the 
task force, when compared to the tasks set 
forth in the Committee on the Future of the 
Profession report (Creating the Human En- 
vironment—Architecture's Future), repre- 
sents one small element of activity. 

The frontline unit of the profession is the 
architectural office. Many offices have ac- 
complished results in community improve- 
ment activities in a professional and meritori- 
ous manner. We intend to document these 
accomplishments, tell others about it and re- 
duce at least this resounding Institute pro- 
nouncement to some personal flesh-and-blood 
examples with which the individual architect 
can identify. 

The Chicago convention action is amazing 
if you consider how this nonverbal and some- 
times retiring profession found itself joining 
forces with student activists after rousing 
sessions challenging not just the profession as 
an organization but the established priorities 
of our government. Instead of grumbling 
about over-extending the resources of the 
Institute, we have a lot to cheer about. Instead 
of seeing the younger members of our profes- 
sion pull away from the Institute, we have an 
opportunity to work with them and challenge 
them to do their part. Meantime, we have the 
obligation of keeping our own word. We can 
accomplish this with member understanding 
and support, and with the willingness to help 
as individuals, working on a personal level 
with people in our communities. ۲ 
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Instant 
side-by-side 
product 
comparison 
on microfilm? 


16-Division Spec-Data® Catalog 
CSI Format sheet reference section 
reference (if available) reference 


08-11 -02-02 رت‎ 
UCT. SELECTOR GR 
DOORS, WINDOWS & $ 
WOOD DOORS 


AVAILABLE 


Piverrrirerititiitet titi tititt titi TITALL ہے‎ 
OMPANY MORGA PAINE LU 
ON STREET 60 N EET OF 

OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN OSHKOSH, 

54901 


.CART/FRAME* — CATALOG, , 2001/2152 CATALOG.. 


کپ ر و رر 


DIMENSIONS--HEIGHT,FT-IN* 
(MAXIMUM) --WIDTH, FT-IN* 4 
--THICKNESS, IN* 
B MES 
VARIATIONS- -PLAIN PLA 
SASH/LITE SASH/LITE 


~-SASH/LITE 


* 
۰ 

--LOUVERED * LOUVERED LOUVERED 
* 


-- DECORATOR 
SOLID CORE 


PARTICLE/FIBRE 
MINATES,O'LAY WOOD VENEERS ۷ RS/PLASTIC 
FIREPROOFED HARDWOOD MATCHED HARDWOOD 
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FINISHED PR PREF INISHED PREF INISHED 
UNFINISHED 1 UNFINISHED NF INISHEO 
SANDED SANDED 

SEALED/PRIMED SEALED/PRIMED SEALED/PRIMED 

PLASTIC-LAMINATE FACED* pi asTIC-LAMINATE FA 

COATED 


PREFITTING AN 
PREMACHININ 


Generic Manufacturers’ 
product product data 
descriptors 


SPECS | am interested in a personal demonstration. 
“Tl = Have your representative call for an appointment. 
» 


Name d Title 


Firm Name _Firm Type 


Address Phone 


City State 


es. 


Spec- 
Data [I 


The Building Products File sim- 
plifies and speeds the selection of 
construction products with the 
unique Product Selector feature, 
the most efficient time and cost 
saving information system 
available. Through computer 
technology, primary product 
characteristics have been 
extracted from manufacturers’ 
catalogs, stored in computer data 
banks, and reproduced on micro- 
film allowing you to search by 
product characteristic. 

The Building Products File also 
includes a Manufacturers’ Index, 
Brand Name Index and a Catalog 
Section of 150,000 pages of catalog 
data as well as Spec-Data sheets. 
Over 3,000 manufacturers (5,000 
by late 1970) are represented and 
coded to the 16-Division CSI 
Format for Construction 
Specifications. 

Developed jointly by The Con- 
struction Specifications Institute 
and Information Handling Services 
Division of Indian Head Inc. 

Save time and dollars tomorrow— 
request a personal demonstration 
today! 


d» 


gnformation 


HANDLING SERVICES 


Division of Indian Head Inc.—Dept. B 
5500 South Valentia Way 

Denver Technological Center 
Englewood, Colorado 80110 

Call collect (303) 771-2600 Ext. 290 A 


Pools help 
you on 
your next 
Swimming 


Pool Project 


Master Pools is known nationwide 
as the Quality swimming 
pool name. 


If you are lucky enough to live in 
one of the more than 50 cities 
covered by Master Pools, you have 
a nearby swimming pool 

specialist who is eager to help you. 
Consult your yellow pages or 
contact Master Pools, Inc., 

1121 Huff Road, N.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia —or— 3301 Gilman Road, 
El Monte, California 


The Quality Standard oí the Swimming 
Pool Industry 

Albuquerque, N.M., Asheville, N.C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Bakersfield, Calif., Baton Rouge, La., 
Burnsville, Minn., Calgary, Alberta Canada, 
Camp Hill, Pa., Clearwater, Fla., 


N.J., Edmonton, Alberta Canada, Eugene, Ore., 
Farmingdale, N.Y., Florence, S.C., Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, Freeport, Grand Bahama, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, Greensboro, N.C., Greenville, S.C., 
Kettering, 


Ilion, New York, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Ohio, Langhorne, Pa., Libertyville, HI., 
Lubbock, Texas, Malden, Mass., Marysville, 
Calif., Mequon, Wis., Mexico City, Mexico, 
Miami, Fla., 
France, New Orleans, La., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Orlando, Fla., 
Springs, Calif., Phoenix, Ariz., 
Rockville, Md., Sacramento, Calif., 
Mich., San Carlos, Calif., San Diego, Calif., 
San Gabriel, Calif., Sarasota, Fla., Scotts, 
Mich., Seattle, Wash., Seekonk, Mass., 
Shreveport, La., St. James, Jamaica, 
Voorheesville, N.Y., West Seneca, N.Y., 
Wichita, Ka., Windsor, Ontario Canada. 


Palm 


Saginaw, 
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Dallas, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Detroit, Mich., East Brunswick, 


Montego Bay, Jamaica, Nanterra, 
Newport News, Va., 


Portland, Oreg., 


letters 


December: Hot and Lukewarm 


Congratulations on your December issue 
with the triple punch on urban development. 
It is wonderful to see members of Congress 
address architects on the subject. It used to be 
the other way around. I know that every 
architect who gets the JOURNAL will read 
Mr. Ashley's piece with enthusiasm, but I 
wonder if every congressman and senator 
will get a chance to read it? 

The precise description by Sir Hugh Wil- 
son of the British new towns program should 
likewise be of interest to our legislators. It 
shows us that, as far as city planning is con- 
cerned, we are about 25 years behind. 

Charlie Abrams' brief statement, practical 
and to the point (as he always is), comes up 
with a suggestion we should have pondered 
for some time: Let's concentrate on land ac- 


quisition and create the national vehicle to | 


speed up urban development and redevel- 
opment. Only, why should it be a NASA- 
type Urban Renewal Space Agency or a Bu- 
reau of Public Roads? Both are too limited in 
scope and operations. 


Why don't we learn a lesson from our Eu- | 
| ropean friends and create something more 


comprehensive? Especially since we ourselves 
have had such a vehicle at one time, but have 
ditched it out of ignorance or fear for the 
future. I am referring to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board which was abolished 
by an act of Congress in June 1943. Why 


| would it not be possible and practicable to dig 


it out, dust it off, bring it up to date and rein- 
stall it by another act of Congress? 


BERNARD WAGNER, AIA 
Washington, D.C. 


I would like to make a few comments on 
the dual leadoff presentation in December. 

In the article “No Greater Challenge," the 
analysis of failures, it seems to me, is one of 
our most favored American ways of thinking. 
There is a big difference in our approach to 
housing and that of Europe. Ours is due, to 
a great extent, to the individual procedures 
of administrations throughout the years, 
whereas in Europe the long-lasting civil ser- 
vant serves as the backbone for technical 
advances. 

In the article “The Architects’ Contribu- 
tion," the conclusions drawn do not em- 


| phasize enough that this planning over many 


years could only be achieved by a steady un- 
changing group of civil servants not influ- 


| enced by the changing political scene. 


I think that both articles were very worth- 
while, but it would be of great importance 
to show, in a more positive manner, the way 


our administration should approach these 
problems. JOSEF KOENIGSTEIN 
Architect 

Philadelphia 


The AIA JOURNAL encourages expressions 
of opinions from its readers but reserves the 
right to edit for length and style. Address 
letters to the Editor at the Octagon. 


MEIERJOHAN/ 
WENGLER 


Custom Metalcraftsmen | 
for over 
half a century 


Custom and Stock Design 
Fabricated and Cast 


Decorative Lighting 


Ft 


Custom Fabrication, Contemporary 
and Traditional 


Building Plaques 


DIAMOND NATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


Custom Design 


Bronze and 
Aluminum 


e Special Design Signs 
e Honor Rolls 
e Door and Name Plates 


See Our Advertisements in Sweets 


Literature Available Upon Request 


MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER, 
INC. 


Metalcraftsmen 


10330 WAYNE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 45215 
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something in the way? 


Why tangle a floorplan around when arched. Bolts together fast. 


a steel forest. Behlen's Dubl-Pan! Provides a low-maintenance 
steel roof, functional enclosed 


Roof-Ceiling System eliminates ceiling that’s strong enough 
all columns in flat deck buildings to walk on, easy to insulate. 


up to 300 feet wide. Ducts, conduits, mechanical 
units fit between roof and ceiling 
Keep your space options open chords . . . out of sight. 
...at a practical price. Behlen's See Sweet's Architectural File 
stressed-skin system spans 1B/Be, or write direct to factory Manufacturing Co. 
300 feet . . . over twice as far for complete information. Columbus, Nebr. 68601 
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architects information service 


SERVICES 


To order single copies of items listed: Circle 
number on card that corresponds to number 
beside each of the listed items you want. Send 
no money now. The charge, if any, for a single 
copy is noted for each item, and you will be 
billed for this amount. Minimum billing for 
reprints is $1. 


Current Issue Reprints 
Single copies free 


1 A New Application of Sprinklers—p. 53 


Previous Issue Reprints 
Single copy prices as noted 


20 Modular-Jointed Education of Joe’s Boys 
—4 pp.; 25¢. 
Progress report on the Princeton Project 


21 Practice Profile: Frank Grad & Sons—8 
pp.; 25¢ 
Meeting the challenge of the new age 
through expanded services 


22 Contractual General Conditions—6 pp.: 
25¢ 


Viewing basic legal relationships 


23 Where Is Architecture Going?—12 pp.; 
50é 
Digest of the Future of the Profession's 
conference at Airlie House 


24 Testing the Rainbow—4 pp.; 25é 
An aid in visual matching of colors 


25 The Western House—10 pp.; 25é 
A portfolio of 10 of the best projects in the 
Western Home Awards program 


26 Buildings for All to Use—14 pp.; 50¢ 
Standards for barrier-free architecture 


27 Making Room for the Atom—S pp.; 25¢ 
Joint venture of 20th century magnitude 


28 Professional Development Program—12 
pp.; 256 
Four articles on the program's background 
and objectives 


29 New Dimensions in Air Rights—S pp.: 
256 
An analysis of two dual-purpose structures 
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30 Dialogue and Discovery—S pp.; 25¢ 
A look at VPI’s Inner College of Environ- 
mental Design 


31 The Sheer Joy of Sketching—7 pp.; 25é 
A portfolio with random notes 


32 Library Buildings 1968 Awards Program 
—4 pp.: 25¢ 
A portfolio of seven projects 


33 Anatomy of the Mall—10 pp.; 25¢ 
A definitive study of this pedestrian concept 


34 Practice Profile: 
FAIA—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 


Wallace K. Harrison, 


35 Radiation Shielding—11 pp.; 25¢ 
An architectural primer 


36 The Big Ground Wave—S pp.; 25¢ 
Challenge of supersonic travel 


37 Adventure in the Pursuit of Excellence— 
5 pp.; 25¢ 
A review of the controversial Bard Awards 


38 "Let's All Go Down to the Jail and See 
Andy Warhol"—4 pp.: 25é 
Finding room for the arts in resourceful 
communities 


Special Offers 


76 AIA JouRNAL subscription information 
and prices. For registered architect rates, 
see subscription card. 


77 Binders for AIA JOURNAL, information | 


and prices 


78 Reprints in quantity, information and 
prices 


79 1969 Steel Deck Institute Design Manual 


80 Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information, subscription price 


81 Your Building and Your Architect, 18- 
page booklet for clients 
82 Checklist for Cities, a working guide for 


urban analysis 


83 NACA Ceiling Systems Handbook, order 
form 


84 AIA Journal Annual Index, 1969, single 
copy free 


ADVERTISERS 


As an aid in using the Information Service 
Card, the circle number is listed before each 
advertiser, except those not subscribing to 
the service. 


Aerofin Corporation. . i .24 
104  Azrock Floor Products. ...Cov.4 
105 Behlen Manufacturing Company. .87 
153 Beneke Corporation ll 
106 Bradley Washfountain Company 12-13 
107 Buckingham-Virginia State Corp.. .78 


144 Burke Rubber Company... . .20b-20c 
(Western Edition Only) 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe Institute. . 80 
163 Century Strand, Incorporated 36 
160 Cordley Division of Eaton, Yale 

and Towne, Incorporated 30 
166 Construction Specifications 

Institute a : 85 
110 Dor-O-Matic Division of Republic 

Industries, Incorporated. 222 
111 Dover Corporation, Elevator Div. 2-3 
155 Dow Badische Company. .... .82 
112 Elkay Manufacturing Company 4 
115 Follansbee Steel Corporation. 27 
152 Georgia Marble Company 7 


146 Glaverbel (USA), Incorporated.... 1 
118  Haw's Drinking Faucet Company. . 16 


119 Hillyard Chemical Company TI 

Hope's Windows, Incorporated 23 

122 LCN Closers.. . .15 

154 Libbey Owens Ford Company. 17-20 
125 Marlite Division Masonite 

Corp. Cov. 2 

126 Master Pools, Incorporated 86 

127 D. A. Matot, Incorporated 84 

165 Meierjohan-Wengler, Incorporated 86 

250 The MIT Press...... 32 

| 164 Montgomery Elevator 81 

| 161 The Natcor Company 33 

129 Patcraft Mills, Incorporated . Cov. 3 


170 PPG Industries, Incorporated 69-72 
130 Prestressed Concrete Institute 8-9 
158 Reed Exit Devices Division of 


Eaton, Yale and Towne 28 
159 Russwin Division Emhart Corpora- 

tion TE et oe .29 
132 Sedgwick Machine Works .14 


162 Silbrico Corporation EXE 
Stow/Davis Furniture Company. 3 


137 Swimquip, Incorporated :32 
157 Talk-A-Phone, Company 26 

United States Steel Corporation. . . 21 
139 Vogel-Peterson Company 83 


169 Von Duprin, Incorporated 74-15 
140 Watson Manufacturing Company. .79 
141 Henry Weis Manufacturing Com- 
pany " 25 
156 Weyerhaeuser Company 31 
143 Zero Weather Stripping Company 24 
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The beauty we show here is “BONNIE BRAE” 


“BONNIE BRAE” by PATCRAFT .. . gives you a distinctive, custom look . . the finishing touch 


with clear, bright colors that will retain their fresh look even in heavy soil areas... + 81ء‎ 
because it’s constructed of Antron® II nylon—DuPont's newest and best fiber! Du by 


The super-tight construction assures no texture change in traffic areas and 


above-standard weight assures years of good wear. A unique space dyeing technique 

permits up to 3000 yards of matching dye lots. 

Specifications and sample swatches furnished upon request. 

PATCRAFT MILLS, INC., Dalton, Georgia. CARPETS OF DISTINCTION 
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Carton Full of Miracles 


Azrock Vinyl AsbestosTile. 
It’s what's happening 
in school flooring. 


Today's school planners are more value-minded than ever before... 
which means that Azrock vinyl asbestos tile is more than ever the product 
of choice for school flooring. Azrock floors are ideally suited to the special- 
ized requirements posed by heavy foot traffic, tracked-in dirt, and spilled 
foods. Azrock's "Carton Full of Miracles" makes it easy to create floors as 
beautiful as they are durable — with more than 120 coordinated colors 
and styles to satisfy the most exacting designer. Put Azrock's creative 
styling and superior value to work on your next school project. 


® 


specify with confidence 


Consult Sweet's File or write for samples. Azrock Floor Products Division, 522A Frost Building, San Antonio, Texas 78205. 
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